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BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


T= who have plenty of money need little advice in 
regard to the selection of clothing for their boys. To 
get those which are becoming and fashionable is compara- 
tively easy, and so long as the stock on band may be contin- 
ually renewed without inconvenience, there is no trouble. 
The woman with a small income must, however, find the 
purchase of attire for her growing, active Boy a serious re- 
sponsibility She would not, on any account, check his 
activities, or else he becomes weak and effeminatg; but these 
activities, however profitable they may be to his body, are 
extremely trying to ordinary clothing. There are many 
to sympathize with that mother who longed for the inven- 
tion of a practicable leathern suit for growing boys. But, 
none has so far been invented which is within the 
means of the average buyer 

A Boy cannot change his school clothes every time he 
wishes to indulge in a game of leap-frog or ‘‘ pompom peel 
away.” Therefore a suit which shall be at the same time 
decorous enough for the school-room and ‘stout enough for 
the play-ground is a desideratum for the American Boy of 
from six to sixteen. 

This suit should be made, in the first place, of strong, 
good cloth. Cheap, shoddy material is like tow in the fire 
before the onslaught of the Boy. For all but the warmest 
weather a good cheviot is comfortable, and will resist bis 
ravages as well as anything. 

Having made sure of one’s material, see next to the sew- 
ing. Seams should be neatly and strongly finished at the 
ends, and strung linen thread used in their manufacture. 
Buttons must especially receive plenty of thread, and those 
which have to bear a strain should be sewed on over a pin 
or a match, which should be removed when the sewing is 
done; the thread should then be wound around the strands 
between the button and the cloth until a structure is built 
which is perfectly firm. Then the thread should be secure- 
ly fastened on the under side. It is astonishing to find how 
many mothers, and even professional seamstresses, do not 
sew buttons on in this way, and seem never to have heard of 
it. A strong double lining or stay for the button should be 
provided, or else at the first provogation the Boy will de- 
molish the very cloth itself, and nothing will be left upon 
which a new button may be established. On all ready-made 
suits the buttons should be carefully&esewed before the Boy 
is allowed to put them on 

Cloth-covered buttons are a delusion. At best the cloth 
covering wears shabby in a very few weeks, and it is often 
difficult to match such buttons. Bone and gutta-percha 
are good enough for any common suit. 

Braid binding, even when it is of alpaca, is to be avoided, 
It wears off early in conspicuous places, and must be often 
renewed 

Most mothers find the ready-made suit, if purchased from 
reliable dealers, the most economical. Among most of these, 
even some of the best, a prevalent failing is a narrowness of 
the coat across the chest. The result of this is to make the 
Boy stoop, and to injure his breathing-power. It would be 
better to have the coat a trifle too broad than too narrow. 
Indeed, in buying coats for growing Boys allowance must 
be made for much filling out and stretching up during a 
period of three or four months. 

A common fault of ready-made shirts, both cotton and 
woollen, is a neck too high at the back. No boy or man can 
carry himself properly when his neck is thrust forward by 
an ill-fitting shirt. If it be not possible to have such gar- 
ments made to order, be sure that any constriction of the 
neck is relieved before the shirt is worn. 

As a rule, materials for Boys’ clothing containing blue 
stripes or checks should be avoided. Blue, except the dark 
navy blue, usually fades, and makes even a good garment 
look shabby weeks before its race is legitimately run. Some 
browns are apt to turn rusty. Plain black or any plain col- 
or shows stains of all sorts more readily than a mixed sur- 
face 

And, after all is said and done, the Boy's clothes will be 
rusty and in tatters long before the best human judgment 
could have foreseen the catastrophe! 
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* TRILBY.” 
TE both started as 


\ I entered the cool 








and shaded drawing- 
room, and Miss Van 
y, ZL bien Auken rose burried! 
Me Hoater mw Joe from her seat. Bab. 
son had gone on ahead 
C to announce my name 
Liceralaga on the veranda. Delud- 
ed Babson! as though 
I would have followed 
him, The flowers in Miss Van Auken’s tiny bonnet seemcd 
to nestle in her golden hair, and the lace trimmings of her 
dress fell about her, as she rose, in filmy folds like clouds. 
She appeared to me as a vision standing there in that dark- 
ened room—some vision of early, untouched, joyous sum- 
mer, still full of spring freshness and promise, yet rich in 
its own glory of fulflment— young summer, before the 
blight of drought and dust had dimmed or wrinkled the 
beauty of its shining face. Such a summer, indeed, as only 
Northerners ice-bound for months can know. 
The vision faded when she spoke, and I felt the touch of 
her extended hand in mine, and so waked to the sense of 
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being once again alone in the presence of this woman, no 
longer cheating myself with dreams of her. 

‘I had forgotten where I was,” she said to me, smiling, 
as we sat down. ‘‘ This is the fifth or sixth time I have 
read all that has been published of ‘‘ Trilby,” and yet I can 
never know a chapter is within my reach without os 
to read it, and finding myself just as much absorbed. 
It opens such a horizon, and transports one ‘way beyond 
it. Just now it was that description of Trilby’s singing. 
Was there ever anything like it before? It is so wonderful 
to me that every word Mr. Du Maurier has said about it falls 
away and is forgotten, while the voice he describes, ethereal, 
exquisite, indescribable, floats about you every where, all the 
music of the ages in it, all the harmonies of the sphere, un- 
trammelled by a limitation of earth. It blesses you like sun- 
shine, and eludes you" like an ideal, and pervades your life 
like a spirit. We remember other men’s descriptions of 
voices and singing, their polished lines or well - turned 
phrases, but Mr. Du Maurier makes us remember not his 
words to which we bave listened, but a voice which we have 
never heard at all. Then Little Billee’s eyes, and the music 
in the Madeleine. Ob! was there ever such a book ? 

“Mrs. Van Twiller would say I was extravagant, if she 
heard me, and the dear Professor would look at me, perhaps 
touch me, and then walk up and down as he always does. 
But not you, surely! You like it just as much as I do. 
I've never been xf before to talk about 7rilby just as I 
wanted, and no book has ever affected me so strangely. 
I read it with a tear in my eye and a laugh on my lips. I 
feel my heart beating when I open a new number. I for- 
get every one about me as I read. i feel myself stirred as 
one does by a noble sentiment. I keep longing for the 
book to be published, so as to hold it, 1 never wanted just 
to hold a book before. Did you? I wish I could write 
and tell Mr. Du Maurier so. I’m not often moved to write 
letters, but I would like to write to him. 

“ The secret of its power! Oh dear me! How can any 
one person tell? Some who love it will tell you it’s the 
charm of its atmosphere, some that it’s the life described in 
it, some that it’s Mr. Du Maurier himself. But to me it’s the 
spiritual, the psychical, the—what shall I call it?—note which 
he has sounded and sung. He bas left the idealists and the 
realists to quarrel among themselves, and he has left the 
biological, the sociological, and the theological theme to those 
who think they understand the needs of the time and try to 
move the world; then off he has soared above every one of 
their heads, and sung the note of the new generation they 
were too deaf to heed. He has sung it just as surely as 
Browning did. No one can have read much without seein 
that others have tried to—not to sing it, but shout it, anc 
have failed at even that. They had to fail; they had been 
apostles of ugliness too long, and thinking progress and de- 
velopment lay in turning the search-light on to crime and 
wretchedness, rather than in revealing the beautiful. That 
is why all who have gone before have missed the sweetness, 
the charm, the lovingness of Mr. Du Maurier, and so have 
missed the real secret of his hold on us.” 

All trace of excitement and emotion in Miss Van Auken 
had disappeared, and she now talked with the deliberation 
and quiet of one who spoke from thoughtful conviction. In 
the mean time I forgot Mrs. Van Twiller and her other guests, 
The sound of voices aud light laughter came in from the 
veranda, and the perfume of flowers, but I, when I saw some 
one coming in for Miss \ an Auken—I did the rudest thing of 
my life—I slipped out without having even spoken to my 
hostess. Happiness is apt to make one forgetful. There 
was only one voice I wanted to hear. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ENNUI. 


HE Rev. Dr. Prince, of Salem, Massachusetts, who had a 

vein of old-fashioned eccentricity, used to include among 
his Sunday petitions the request that ‘‘all vacant young 
ministers might be provided with parishes.” The prayer 
was in — cases heeded, and it is so, as we know, too fre- 
nan f to this day; but times have changed, and the vacant 
divines are punished with vacant pews. More solicitude is 
now found for the vacant young women, who are, the news- 
papers constantly tell us, ready to do almost anything to 
relieve ennui. 

Suppose, for instance, that, as often happens, some young 
woman in what is called “society” wishes to go on the 
stage. She is, perhaps, a person of great and varied culti- 
vation; has studied half a dozen Janguages and as many 
sciences; is intensely interested in photography, in botany, 
in sociology, in art; is an accomplished musician; has been 
three or four times to Europe; and, to crown all, has a hus- 
band and a baby. Yet if she has also, or thinks she has, a 
gift for acting, she wishes to train herself as an actress; and 
the newspapers at once proclaim the fact far and wide, and 
draw the moral that she is seeking to escape ennui. Ennui? 
but she never had a lazy moment since she was born; there 
never was a moment when she had not more resources for a 
day than the hours of the day could fill; the struggle was 
not to find employment, but to choose among a myriad em- 
ployments. Whrat she has to contend with is not an empty 
garden, but one with too rich and varied a growth; and while 
she is wearing herself out with this struggle, she is sup- 
posed to be suffering for want of something to do! For 
ennui is defined in the dictionaries as being “ languor of 
mind resulting from lack of occupation.” 

When we look farther at it, one is tempted to doubt 
whether ennui is not, among us Americans, a tradition 
rather than a reality. Fortunately for the world, we know 
that certain sins die out as the world goes on; the fact of sin 
may remain, but the forms change. Ennui is not the vice 
of a new country, but the slow malaria of an old one. For 
the purposes of this disease we are still too young. It is, 
according to Byron, a peculiarly English affliction, although 
the name be French: 

“ For ennai is a growth of English root, 
Though nameless in our language; we retort 


The fact for words, and let the French translate 
That awfal yawn which sleep cannot abate.” 


We have still too much of the Puritan in us, as a nation; 
have too many cares and duties and missions; we still work 
too bard and marry too young for ennui, properly so called. 
We overwork, not underwork; our appointed disease is not 
ennui, but nervous prostration. It may be no better; it may 
even be worse; but it is a different thing. 

When we think to escape Puritanism into the realms of 
fashion it is no better. Our civilization is not yet thor- 
oughly adjusted for idle people; the wheels are not oiled; 
domestic servite alone is a perpetual conflict. It is only in 
Rogie’ that one has leisure for ennui. The situation which 

ie until recently the staple of English novels was that 
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which Mrs. Walford's story of Mr. Smith represents—that of 
a comfortably provided family, where half a dozen maidens 
toil not, sehber do they spin, but simply sit all day looking 
out of the Window, watching for some 


ich stranger to come 
and marry them. 


This dreary condition finds as yet no 


coun in America. The great success of Little Women 
in England was largely due, no doubt, to the novelty of the 
situation there —the family of maidens, all poor, all 


busy, all happy, and all content to wait to be wooed and won 
as it might please Providence. What with higher educa- 
tion and lectures and clubs and charity work, the difficulty 
is to find an unoccupied young woman in any family. That 
old life, so blameless and aimless, seems to have passed 
away. There are still plenty of maiden aunts, but they are 
not to be drafted into collateral service. Indeed, they turn 
out not even to outnumber the bachelors, since the. statis- 
tics show that the 60,000 extra women of Massachusetts, for 
instance, are not maidens, but widows. Now the vocation 
of a widow, whatever else it may be, is surely not wont to 
be a vocation of ennui, but of care. 

There are undoubtedly persons who are born tired, and 
there are women who were bored with their first dolls. 
These are exceptional, not normal. In this country, it 
may be laid down as a rule that youth of either sex rarely 
suffers from ennui, It may still be found to some extent, 
doubtless, among maiden ladies living in boarding-houses, 
whose means are limited, yet just sufficient to relieve them 
from the wholesome necessity of exertion. It is to be found 
in greater degree among men similarly situated, living eco- 
nomically in small towns, forbidden to engage in business, 
lest they lose their little all, and dependent for occupation 
on the morning paper and the observation of other men’s 
games of billiards at the club. It is foreign to the habits of 
our people, and even to their temperaments; for, whatever 
it may be with the human race at large, it is certain that the 
native American of either sex inclines to work, not to idle- 
ness. The task of his io: is not to keep him busy, 
but to make him more idle. When he is too rich for con- 
venience already, he keeps at work not so much to make 
more money as for sheer love of the game. He stays near 
the city, and does not, like the Englishman, become a landed 
proprietor and buy an estate in the country a dozen miles 
from any other estate. 

As with the old, so with the young. The young clubmen of 
our cities are not simply swells, like their London prototypes; 
they must be bankers and speculators also. Pelham and 
Vivian Grey and the Count d'Orsay have ceased to be proto- 
types; Barnes Newcome is the ideal. The American Van 

ibber and Mr. Barnes of New York are merely far-off 
copies of him, To be sure, Thackeray says, ‘‘I do not know 
what there was about this young gentleman which inspired 
every one of his own sex with a strong desire to kick him,” 
but it is very certain that he was not kicked for yielding to 
ennui. As to the other sex, we have the assurance of the 
highest living authority that in New York, at least,‘* unless 
a fashionable woman attends the opera three times a week, 
dines out seven days ‘n the week, lunches daily at one house 
or another, and goes n. "litly to a ball or dance, she feels she 
is losing her time.” But at least she cannot suffer from 
**Janguor of mind resulting from lack of oe 
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LETTER 


M* dressmaker has just been showing me some of the 
new muslins of this year, and they are charming. But 
when are we going to be able to wear them? So far as the 
weather is concerned we seem to ‘‘ progress backwardly,” 
as it were, like Mr. Cable’s school-boy. In April we had 
midsummer, we are now at about the Ist of November, and 
by the time this letter reaches you we shall probably be in 
January and winter—the winter of discontent, at any rate. 
I remember one other such summer, and a funny picture of 
Caran d’Ache’s in a comic paper of a man who bas just 
come back from the sea-side, and says to a friend whom he 
méets on the boulevard,‘‘ And where have you been spend- 
ing the summer?” “ At—my fireside.” And I think it was 
that same year that another man said if be thought there 
was an equator he'd go and stride it, and that the tide of 
travel turned toward Venice, when suddenly the weather 
changed and found everybody stranded in Italy under a 
blazing August sun. So let us hope for the best; Paris is 
so defrauded by a cold wet spring. 

To go back to the muslins. There are such pretty things 
in dotted muslins with bayadere stripes. A sheer white one, 
for instance, has a stripe of gold, edged on each side with a 
hair-line of black, with a row of dots bordering that, and 
there is the same thing with pink and blue and mauve 
stripes. Then there are others in which the dots are in 
wavy lines, pink and white on a white ground, or pink and 
black, the pink dots in silk. And others are in large squares, 
such as hair-lines of china blue forming a delicate square on 
a deep beige ground, with a blue silk dot on the corners 
where the squares interlace. As well as muslins there are 
the linons, fabrics in écru that look exactly like delicate 
guipure lace. All these are to be made over colored silk 
under-skirts, the skirts cloche, plain or trimmed with dainty 
ruffles edged with lace, the corsages trimmed with lace ber- 
thas, or with vandyke or other fancy. collarettes of silk cov- 
ered with lace. The bodices of piqué gowns are trimmed in 
the same way, with collarettes of the piqué entirely covered 
with embroidery. But a favorite style for such costumes 
seems to be with a skirt faced up to the knees on the out- 
side, the facing finished with three rows of the woven cot- 
ton a that looks like lingerie stitches, one covering 
the seam. The bodice is a bolero, finished with the same 
trimming, opening over a vest of embroidery. 

I saw some pretty gowns at a tea the other day. One 
worn by a young girl was a brown and white taffeta in 
rather large checks, the skirt plain, the bodice made with 
a very picturesque collarette of guipure over brown silk, 
coming down in a long point behind. The collar was of 
blue silk finished with two loose chour in the back. The 
belt girdle-shaped, and tied in the back with loops, but no 
ends. A pretty gray cloth gown was a beautifully made 
tailor thing, a skirt trimmed with folds, and a collet likewise 
trimmed with folds, and a side-pleating of white point 
d'esprit that formed a point in back and front. A double 
ruche of the same point desprit finished the throat. A black 
ottoman silk had a bolero opening over a front of mousse- 
line de soie, finished across the bust with a large ruche of 
blue velvet, with a blue velvet collar. And the crépons 
were endless, Havana browns and grays with fichus and 
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collerettes of guipure, or embroidered mousseline de soie or 
mulls. 

“ Days at home” are much more informal affairs in Paris 
than they are in New York—that is to say, unless they are 
meant to be ceremonious functions, with special vies, 
But take the average “‘ five-o’clock,” and it’s just as Madame 


Madeleine Lecmaire and the other mundane paiuters have 
ictured it. One drops in to find the house filled with hot- 
ouse flowers, perhaps, and lighted, and the tea-table shinin 

with old silver the rarest porcelains on linen edg 

with Venetian point; but it is always the hostess’s tea tavie, 
and it’s there one goes to find her. She generally makes the 
tea herself, standing chatting with one after another as 
they come up. One finds in the grandest houses simpl 
tea, biscuits, thin slices of bread-and-butter, and an old- 
fashioned plum-cake, or you find thin paté de foie gras sand- 
wiches, sherry, Madeira, punch, petits fours, and elaborate 
things; but however simple or however elaborate the affair 
may be, the more informal you can make it, and the more 
you can make people feel that they have just happened in 
to share a bit of Mrs. So-and-so’s home life, the more suc- 
cessful you will be as a hostess. It’s a pleasant way of 
doing things, on the whole. One feels at home. The men, 
if there are any—men do not flourish at teas as a rule— 
wait on the women, or special friends of the hostess look 
after the others, without seeming to, when she is busy talk- 
ing, or people help themselves. None of the women are un- 
bonneted ; and indeed 1 have been to teas where the hostess 
herself, who had _ come in from a matinée or lecture or 
something of the kind, kept on her bonne. 

We have been to some of the lectures at the Duchess of 
Pomais. She has a beautiful music-room in her house, 
which is really a palace, and has opened it for a series of 
Wednesday conférences, the drawing-room talk being ex- 
tremely fashionable in Paris just now. Those we heard 
were by Mrs. Hardinge-Britten, on “ Spiritualism,” and one 
of them was prefaced by a violin solo, played by an artist 
who exposes in the Salon of the Champ de Mars. I met 
him afterwards, and he told me such a curious story about 
his violin. He says he is gifted with second sight, which 
has enabled him to foresee all the most important events of 
his life—I should think that gift might be anything but a 
pleasure at times. At any rate, he was at Geneva, with a 
passion for music, and nothing but a miserable violin to 
gratify it on, when he saw in a dream one that was waiting 
for him in a curiosity sbop in Paris. It was very old and 
dusty, and even broken, as it was revealed to him, and it 
was to be had for some absurdly small price. So the first 
thing he did after he arrived here was to go about to the 
junk shops, examining violin after violin, in search of this 
marvellous instrument and refusing all, since each one cost 
as much as eighty francs, and therefore couldn't be the one 
of his dream. Finally, as he was just turning away from 
one counter in despair, the man behind it called out, produ- 
cing an old broken violin: ‘‘ Here’s something that | didn’t 
think worth showing you. It’s in too bad repair. But you 
may have it for twenty francs.” The minute the painter's 
eyes fell on it he knew it. It was the thing of his dream. 
He threw a Jouis down on the counter, and ran with bis 
precious possession under his arm down through the back 
streets, fearing every minute lest the shop-keeper come after 
him, and when at last he thought it safe to stop and look it 
over, he examined it, and it was a Stradivarius. He says it 
has been his inspiration ever since. He improvises’on it, 
and that tells him what to paint. His three Champ de Mars 
pictures are all embodiments of his music, and he has never 
studied painting. , : 

This is the story exactly as the man himself told it to me, 
and you may believe it or not as you please. But really one 
hears so many wonderful things nowadays that never used 
to be dreamed of in our philosophy that I am getting, like 
Alice, capable of believing as many as six impossible things 
in half an hour. I think I shall not tax my credulity too 
much in this instance, however, till after l've been to see 
these pictures in the Champ de Mars. I can tell better then 
whether they're inspired. : 

I've just time to write about some evening dresses we 
saw the other evening at a ball we went tc in the Avenue 
du Bois. The prettiest things were all satin or satin and 
mousseline de soie. A pink satin skirt was entirely covered 
with side-pleated pink mousseline de soie. The corsage was 
of mousseline de soie covered with the most delicate real 
lace, that came down in points to the belt, which was of 
silver filigree, and silver bretelles went over the shoulders. 
Another jovely gown had a plain white satin skirt with a 
sort of péplum-shaped over-skirt of pink mousseline desoie, 
a pink accordion-pleated bodice, and white satin puffs for 
sleeves. A lovely gown for a very young girl was of white 
bengaline covered with tulle. The back of the skirt was 
covered with straight breadths of tulle edged with three rows 
of satin ribbon The front of the skirt was straight to the 
knees, where it ended in a wide ruffle finished at the top with 
a fluffy ruche of tulle, and at the bottom with three rows of 
the satin ribbon. The sleeves were nothing but airy-look- 
ing bits of tulle half hidden by a wide berthalike ruffle edged 
with ribbon that finished the neck of the corsage. 

KATHARINE DE FOREST. 





SEPARATE WAISTS. 


TOTWITHSTANDING all that has been said about shirt- 
waists, another chapter could be written about them. 
At Tuxedo, Lakewood, and by visitors in country houses, 
they are worn in the morning, afternoon, and evening, day 
after day. With one or two well-cut skirts, black, beige, or 
white, of canvas, crépon, taffeta, or moiré, and a variety of 
pretty waists, one can be suitably dressed for most occa- 
sions, and have a varied wardrobe. : : 
In the morning, Madras or cotton cheviot shirts of some 
becoming color are worn with a jacket and skirt of Oxford- 
ray wool, beige or black canvas, or tan covert suiting. 
‘he shirt is cut in simplest tailor fashion with a yoke back 
and full front, or else with a stiffly starched shield-shape 
front with standing collar. ;The narrow necktie-is of black 
satin tied in a small bow, and the black belt ribbon bas a 
buckle and slide of silver or gold. 
For the afternoon, when making calls, the silk waist worn 
‘is of checked taffeta, or of cross stripes, or clse with cliné 
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flowers. The d for these are most elaborate, among 
the favorite being with d across the bust below 
a yoke of tucks or a lace collar. The Paquin waist, as it is 

led, is especially chic in checked silks. It has bias folds 
across the front like a yoke, with écru muslin embroidery 
seeping below, while a collar of the embroidery crosses the 
back is pointed on the wide sleeves. This is handsome 
with white or beige canvas skirts, or with taffeta of the color 
in the check. 

The chiffon waists worn in the evening are charming when 
of light colors and made very full over a silk lining. Some- 
times they are striped with insertions of Valenciennes, or of 
eeae passing around or lengthwise, as is most becom- 

ng to the wearer. There are still many accordion-pleated 

chiffon waists, while others are made of the transparent 
fluted silks put on with great fulness in the neck, the shoul- 
ders, and at the belt. The ange blouse effect is given 
to these for very slight figures. hen ribbon is used for 
trimming, it is the glossiest satin about three inches wide 
drawn up from the belt to each shoulder in front and back 
and knotted there. Elbow sleeves of two large puffs, with a 
smaller puff at the end and a ribbon bracelet, are very ef- 
fective in these gauzy fabrics. The high collar may be of 
the ribbon, or else of the material dra around the neck. 


MOHAIR JACKETS. 


Among the latest novelties received from Worth are very 
elegant jackets of thick black mohair, lined with white 
satin and trimmed with white guipure insertions laid upon 
white satin ribbon. An immense bow of black chiffon, 
with many soft loops, is at the throat. The mohair used 
is as heavy as lady’s cloth and as lustrous as silk, a dif- 
ferent fabric from that used for dresses. In some jackets 
there is a suggestion of gray, as in the Oxford -gray mix- 
tures. The coats are fitted in the back to the waist-line, then 
have flat box pleats below instead of curved godets. Straight 
fronts that barely meet are turned back in pointed revers 
extending into a deep collar, and here the white insertion 
forms a border in double rows. The dainty white satin 
lining has pin dots of black or stripes of moiré. These 
coats are smart enough to complete any summer toilette for 
sea-shore or country, and their smooth surface, which sheds 
dust, will commend them for coaching coats and to lady 
whips who tool their open wagons about Newport and 

nox. 

Other, Worth jackets for cool days in summer are of the 
= my beige tint of the lightest quality of lady’s cloth, com- 
pleted by a large bow at the throat and stole ends of white 
camel’s-hair. Wide écru guipure insertions cross the loops 
of the bow and also the ends that fall below the knee. The 
loose fronts of the jacket open on a high single-breasted 
vest of the cloth. The fitted back has straight fulness below 
the waist, with the seams left open and spreading over the 
dress skirt, also showing their lining of white satin. All the 
edges are stitched, The gigot sleeves have flaring cuffs of 
white camel’s-hair and guipure. 

Pretty little pelerines, open on the shoulders after the 
manner of that illustrated in Bazar No. 22 as part of a 
Paris walking costume, are also made by Worth as sep- 
arate wraps vo wear with various gowns. Their special 
feature is that they do not crush or conceal the elaborate 
sleeves of summer frocks. They are made of black or pale 
gray camel's-hair pin dotted with beads of jet or steel, and 
a full effect is given them by black chiffon or Liberty's satin 
in pleats above the sleeves and in ruffles and a great ruche 
about the neck. 

Checked taffeta silks cover the revers and collar of cloth 
jackets for summer, and brighten them up admirably. Ecru 
and brown checks are on tan-colored jackets, while black 
and white checks are preferred for black coats. There are 
also many checked vests of these silks, gathered full to a 
collar and belt, provided to wear within the open fronts of 
summer jackets. Cross-striped silks are very effective for 
similar vests, especially in white with black or pink, or pe- 
tunia red. 

Blazers of last summer are modernized by having a wide 
belt of folds of black satin or moiré cross the back, pass in- 
side the under-arm seams, and cross the waist inside the open 
fronts of the jacket to fasten there with a bow. 


PARASOLS. 


White or pink parasols are most seen in the afternoon in 
open carriages in the Park. Those of white are usually of 
chiffon gathered very full on white silk, and bordered with 
puffs and ruffles of the same or of lace. There are also 
many with pink or yellow chiffon flounces while all else is 
white, even the enamelled white stick with ivory or pearl 
handle. 

White lace parasols are again carried in point duchesse 
mounted plainly over a white silk foundation which is 
smaller than the lace cover, and perhaps cut in star rey x or 
in eccentric points. Pink parasols are of chiffon in fluffy 
puffs and full ruffles, with sometimes chouz or bows of black 
on the ferrule and handle. For morning, coaching, and 
general use checked taffeta and bayadere striped silk para- 
sols are most used. Black and white together in checks or 
bars is very stylish. Moiré taffeta is preferred to the heavy 
moiré used for parasols at the beginning of the season. 
Chiné silks to match the waist worn with light wool dresses 
are among the newest imported parasol covers. 

Outing hats of white felt for the steamer and general wear 
in the country are in the Homburg shape so popular with 
men. The soft crown is indented from front to back, and 
the rather wide brim projects for shade in front, and is roll- 
ed up in the back. It may be simply banded with white 
ribbon, or it may have a thick twist of white crape around 
the crown, and a black bird poised on the left side, or else 
it is ornamented there with a cluster of black cog plumes or 
of stiff quills. Gray hats simply banded are in the same 
shape to match the gray oe gown, and perhaps to 
harmonize with those of the men of the party. 


VARIETIES. 


Large-meshed Greek net is again in vogue as trimming 
for both hats and dresses. It is far more substantial than 
tulle, and is very effective in a thick white twist, chouz, or 
bows about the crown of sailor straw hats. Some flowers 
in small clusters or else a bird or wings complete the trim- 
ming. On black capes of moiré or of cloth the black net is 
run with many rows of satin ribbon, and forms shoulder 
frills or epaulettes, and a ruffle or pleated ruche about the 
neck. Dresses of black silk or crépon have flounces of this 
open net cut circular and trimmed with rows of white gui- 
pure vines or insertions that hold jet spangles, and also with 
bands of black satin ribbon. The net gives a soft effect that 
is very becoming when used as a vest or plastron trimmed 
with ribbon or guipure. 

A twist of vervel satin, or chiffon is used on light summer 
dresses as a belt and collar. The belt is fastened in the back 
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a Louis Seize bow of four open loops made of the twisted 
Aad ‘This is very pretty ie code abe on a 


wn of 
pale gray crépon; and on another of white and black taffeta 
ab teane of cerise in the silk. The twist about the neck 


is on rather low-throated gowns, and has but two open loops 
as a bow in the back. 

Tailors complete driving and travelling costumes of mo- 
hair by adding a carriage rug of the same mohair, lined or 
not, as one wishes, the edges stitched and bound with taffeta 
ribbon. The monogram of the owner is added in large dec- 
orative letters done in braid and embroidery silks. 


W. D. HOWELLS’S FIRS’ ROMANCE. 


| ied if a human life is very long, it seems to be the in- 
carnation of but two demands. During the first thirty 
or forty years, perhaps, its cry is ‘Give me!” and then for 
another thirty or forty years, perhaps, its cry is ‘‘ Forgive 
me!” And then comes the end of the life. 

Renunciation and atonement for the selfishness of the first 
half seem to be of the essence in the second half of each 
completed human life, unless one be an Altrurian like that 
most uncommon man, Homos, whom Mr. Howells has im- 
mortalized jn his latest book, the only romance he has ever 
written.* The Altrurian, the traveler from Altruria, comes 
to us from a feigned mature land that has outlived such 
selfish np pry as we, in our immature civilization, find at 
the root of our evils, He is interpreted to us through a man 
of letters (not Mr. Howells) whom he visits while stopping 
at a summer hotel in the mountains; and with that as a 
starting - point, many phases of our American affairs—in- 
cluding some of those that make critical and burning ques- 
tions to-day, and anticipating others that to-day we fear only 
as dire tendencies—are treated in narrative form and dis- 
cussed with poetic sympathy and insight. The subject of 
the book is not Altruria, but America—America both as it 
is and as an ardent and hopeful lover of his country would 
have it to be and believes it may become. There is unspar- 
ing criticism of our status, but it is the kind of criticism that 
his friends have learned to regard as characteristic of Mr. 
Howells: it is helpful and suggestive. Altruria is here em- 

loyed as a background, from which our institutions, our 
immediate personal interests, stand out boldly. Only once, 
in the closing chapters, we have a lecture on Aliruria (a Talk 
it is called), delivered in the open air, at the edge of a grove 
overlooking the tennis-court. Except in those passages the 
feigned land of better things, the land of mature culture—in 
which ‘‘ Forgive me!” does precede and prevent the too ex- 
igent “‘Give me!”—has been purposely reserved for another 
romance to be written some day. So Mr. Howells says. 

The book is now in ihe hands of the public, and it will 
have so wide a reading that nothing a reviewer could say 
would seem to all its readers—so many men and so many 
minds—the apt and just saying. But when a work has been 
published, even when it has been finally delivered after ly- 
ing many years in the creative mind, there is sure to be a 
last word concerning it that somehow did not get itself 
printed; and this finishing word about the Traveler from 
Altruria I had from Mr. Howells a few days ago. 

He said that he had frankly called it a romance because it 
dealt with types and not with characters, and dealt with 
them freely ; and, being reminded of the opposition to ro- 
manticism that he had strenuously maintained in his Criti- 
cism and Fiction, he explained that while he did not be- 
lieve in the romantic novel, he did believe in the romance. 
It had seemed well to represent a person coming from a 
better state of things to view our conditions ‘‘ with a fresh 
eye,” and to have a talk with a candid group of Americans 
—a banker, a lawyer, a professor, the littérateur who should 
play the part of host, and several women. During its ap- 
pearance as a serial he got more letters about it than about 
any other story he had written in many and many a year— 
letters from all over the country, and from all kinds of peo- 
ple, working-people and men of fortune and distinguished 
professional men. Not that these correspondents always 
wholly believed in Altrurian doctrines, but they were inter- 
ested, and hoped for something. ‘The old school of politi- 
cal economy seemed, he said, to be passing away and making 
place for the new school, which teaches how we may better 
ourselves; teaches that human nature is not entirely selfish ; 
confidently appeals to a sense of justice in man. Alitruistic 
philosophy hopes and promises something ; the believer in 
the status treats of human nature as though it were a con- 
stant factor, an unchanging thing. But, in point of fact, 
human nature is not any one thing constantly. It has 
changed half a dozen times since the dawn of history. 
Not very long ago it was human nature that men should 
eat each other. Slavery was regarded by Roman jurists as 
an institution of natural Jaw. To-day we have still what 
Tolstot calls ‘‘ impersonal slavery.” It is impersonal slavery 
that a person should have to do odious work for another 
person who finds it so odious that he will not do it for him- 
self; that women who are domestic servants should have put 
upon them certain duties which need not be particularized. 
And this impersonal slavery it is that stands in the way of 
needed improvements. If rich and cultivated men had to 
go down man-holes in sewers we should have a different 
system of drainage presently. And yet reforms must be 
sought by lawful meaus and in a reasonable spirit. It was 
unreasonable for Coxey to petition Congress for approval of 
his measures, the Congress being composed of men who did 
not share his beliefs. The right thing would be to vote a new 
Congress that would approve. Coxey put himself in the 
wrong way. We have already built one national road (that 
was in 1825, and the road ran from Baltimore to Indian- 
apolis, passing through Columbus, Ohio; a splendid rad; 
the horse knew when he came upon it), and it is our right 
to ask Congress to build more; but petitioners must keep off 
the grass. 

Such words spoken by the author about his book sug- 
gest its tendency more readily, perhaps, than would a sy- 
nopsis of its contents. The ingenious, placating romance 
falis into companionship with the Lyeurgus of Plutarch, 
with More’s Utopia, Bacon's New Atlantis, and Campanella's 

City of the Sun, having especially close spiritual kinship with 
the Utopia, which it also suggests in plans that are far in 
advance of our present conditions. Sir Thomas More’s de- 
lightful book, it will be remembered, could not even be 

rinted in England in the reign of Henry VILI.; and whereas 
More called attention to the atrocity of hanging a man for 
stealing the value of a shilling, two hundred years passed 
before people generally awoke to the fact that it was atro- 
cious. 

‘*] think putting thieves to death is not lawful,” protested 
the visionary Sir Thomas More. Marrion WILcox. 

* A Traveler from Altruria. Romance. By W. D. Howells, anthor of 


“The Coast of Bohemia,” “The World of Chance,” etc. pp 818. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $150. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Fig. 8.—Back ov Dress 
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Fic. 1.—WALKING on TRAVELLING Fig. 2.—Ripmve-Hapir wira Figs. 83 and 4.—Bicyc_e CostumMEs Fig. 5.—Sra-sipe Dress.—[{See Fig. 8.] Fig. 6.—Tennis Gown. 


Costume. —[See Pig. 7 VEsT wita Drvipep SKrrt. For pattern and description see No, X.onpattern- _‘ For description see pattern- 
For pattern and description see No»XIIL. For paitern and description see For pattern and description see No. VI, on sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. 
ou pattern-sheet Supplement. No. ILL, on pattern-sheet Supp! pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Coat AND Bonnet For Girt From 2 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No, XL on pattern- 
shect Supplement 


Hat, Coiffure, and Collar Trimming. 
See illustration on page 476. 
— hat illustrated is a plateau of pinkish 
mauve fancy chip, the brim of which is 
bent in graceful curves. A bow of wide mauve 
ribbon is on top of the hat, and surrounding it 
are sprays of shaded lilacs. 
Inside the hat is fitted by a 
black velvet band, on which, 
at each side of the back, are 
two deep pink roses 

Fig. 2 shows the hair-dress- 
ing without the hat The 
hair is divided from ear to ear. 
The back hair is waved loose 
ly and tied up. The front 
hair is also waved, taken 
back loosely, added to the 
back, and the end formed in 
a puff. The back hair is 
twisted and coiled in a knot, 
which is pressed between the 
hands to make it narrow and 
pointed The end of the 
strand is divided and forms a 
puff each side of the knot. 
Shell pins are added. 

The collar shown is cover- 
ed with moiré ribbon, with a 
triple bow at the back, at the 
middie of which, held by a 
small knot, is a closely gath- 
ered piece half a yard long of 
jet-spangled lace four inches 


deep Srripep Tarreta Sxrrr. 
For diagram aud description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


TRAVELLING AND Dust CLOAKS. 
For pattern aud description see No. VIL on paitern-sheet Supplement. 
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KEEPING AN INTEREST. 


bee - lives of most women of moderate means and good- 
sized families are filled up with a round of petty du- 
ties. No hard work or great trial is so dulling and nerve- 
destroying as the constant repetition day after day, often 
many times’a day, of these wearisome trifles. It takes a 
strong mind not to sink under the routine. It takes a mind 
not only self-cultured, but with some other and fresher in- 
terest Lesides and beyond the tiresome routine, not to get 
stagnated by the process. 

or beside the tiresomeness, the lives of such women are 
often lonely. Compelled to sacrifice much time to their do- 
mestic duties and their babies; they are condemned to the 
society of servants and children for the greater part of this 
period of their lives. And although they may love their 
children and be anxious to do their whole duty to their ser- 
vants, yet they often need and suffer for the stimulus of 
other minds or the inspiration of some change. The desire 
is right. The danger is when the desire ceases to be felt be- 
cause it has been so long denied. The woman is fossilized 
who becomes content to fill up her days with a round of 
trifles, and neither seeks nor wishes any distraction. 

Some trifling occupation or amusement which has no con- 
nection with their domestic work’ is the best hope for such 
women. It may bea 7" walk, with some interest in rocks 
or plants to give it zest. It may be some artistic occupation, 
pursued persistently at home. Anyway, the interest must 
be maintained and the business must be persevered in de- 
spite discouragement or hinderance. The good results are 
sure,and the woman who can thus preserve a part of her life 
in quiet serenity, will find herself richly repaid for the ef- 
forts it costs her. It is a window left open, a door set ajar 
into a broader and higher life. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Wrap 
Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Lawn Dress wita Dotrrep Musiin 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


























































































Fig. 1.—Biack Satin anp Lace Wrap, 
[Sce Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No, IL. on patiern-sheet Supplement 





Fig. 2.—Inpia Sitk Gown FoR ELDERLY 
Lavy, 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 















A CASINO TOILETTE FROM WORTH. 
See {llustration on front page. 


j TORTH’S artistic taste is not entirely given up to de- 

signing new things—creations, as they are calied. He 
also delights in, taking a prevalent mode, and lifting it out 
of the commonplace, presenting it in a way that shows it at 
its best. Thus the familiar fashion of waist and skirt of 
different stuffs reaches its apotheosis in the beautiful gown 
illustrated, where Venetian guipure is used for the corsage 
and rich faille for the skirt. The cool delightful coloring is 
green and white, the green in different shades, and the white 
enriched by threads of gold in the lace meshes, with the 


whole deepened by strands of jet beads in the belt. 

The corsage has water-green faille like that of the skirt 
for its foundation, and is round and nearly seamless. It is 
then almost covered by applications of heavy white guipure, 


& narrow space em - left down the front for a band of 
velvet épinglé of a pale Nile-green shade. The sleeves have 
a large puff of this velvet standing out broadly from the 
shoulders above close sleeves nearly the length of the arm, 
covered with gold wrought guipure. A draped collar of 
velvet is fastened in the back. The wide belt is ornamented 
with triangular clasps of jet and with strands of jet beads. 

The skirt is of unusual cut. It is made to flare at the foot 
by inserting on each side two short tubular | aay that give 
breadth, and correspond with the longer folds of similar 
shape in the back. A velvet bow with fringed ends heads 
each short godet. The folds of the back are stiffened from 
top to bottom with very supple hair-cloth to keep them in 
perfect shape 

The large sailor hat, a favorite Virot shape, is of mordoré 
straw with an edge of cream-white braid on the brim. A 
bow of green striped ribbon is arranged in front with loops 
projecting upward and forward to the edge of the brim. A 
wreath of bluets underneath rests on the light brown hair, 
and a cluster of these ‘‘ ragged sailors” droops at the back. 
The parasol is of white silk with insertion and flounce of 
lace. The gloves are a pearl-gray tint that is almost white. 

This model could be harmoniously carried out in lilac, in 
beige, and in tan shades of the gros grain and faille which 
fashionable modistes are again using. If silk is not desired 
for summer wear the skirt would be of crépon, barége, 
or sultane, with the accessories of velvet. The lace waist 
should, however, have silk beneath it to throw its design in 
relief 


SUPERFLUOUS PERSONS. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


y\O memory rises the picture of a sweet, fair, refined wo- 
| man, on whose face many sorrows had traced a net-work 
of patient lines. She was still in fair health and strength, 
though past eighty years of age, but she was singularly 


alone, Her only son had died in his early manhood, Her 
only daughter had passed away from a husband whom she 
had idolized, leaving two young children. Then the strong, 
sweet mother rose under her own affliction to care for her 
daughter's children and their father, as well as to be the con- 


solation of her own stricken husband. Soon the last named 
also left her, but not until—with a curious perversity—he 
had made a will bequeathing all his property to his son-in- 
law, upon whom the aging widow was henceforth depend- 
ent. Perhaps it would not have been too much to expect of 
human nature that this son-in-law should have made restitu- 
tion of at least a portion of the large fortune thus bestowed 
upon him, but if such a thought occurred to him he did not 
act upon it. However, he treated the old lady kindly, and 
as the head of his household, until—after a not too long 
period of waiting—he brought in a new mother for his 
children. Again the strong sweet soul rose to meet the 
occasion. Happily the new mother proved to be also a true 
woman, and a warm affection grew up between the two, and 
as the family quickly enlarged, the dear old lady: proved 
herself to be in heart and love, as well as in courtesy, the 
** grandmother” of them all. 

Sut again death came, and again and again, until her own 
two grandchildren and their father had all passed away. 
Soon after the death of the last named was made the discov- 
ery that for years he had been practically a bankrupt, and 
that for his own family and the mother of his first wife 
there remained absolutely nothing of the fortune which 
should by right have belonged to the latter. 

No longer could the dear old lady rise to support others 
with her own strength. She was already nearly eighty years 
old. Her son-in-law’s widow was offered a home for her- 
self and her young children with a married sister, but there 
was no room for the ‘‘ grandmother.” No person then liv- 
ing was responsible for this, but the case was hard. In this 
final strait the widow of her husband's brother—herself 
possessed of very narrow means—opened her hospitable 
door, and there durin five years more this sorrow -laden 
heroine of every-day life lingered “ superfluous on the stage.” 
Her nature was too sane and sweet for repining. While 
she daily saw others—young, happy, useful—ent off in the 
midst of all life’s pleasures and employments, she only won- 
dered and waited. When at last she knew that her own 
home-going was at hand she smiled. ‘‘I am glad, so glad, 
that 1 am going where there will once more be something 
for me to do.” 

Since then we have seen many others who have been 
classed as ‘‘ superfluous,” because they can no longer give 
pleasure or be of service to others, and of all human beings 
we know of few whose lot seems more deplorable. Espe- 
cially so is it when those who are now “superfluous” have 
lived good and useful lives, and still have descendants or oth- 
er relatives in whose pleasures and pains they are no longer 
allowed to share. This is the last aggravation of the ills 
of their condition. The fact that the father is no longer con- 
sulted, the mother no longer appealed to, the old uncle or 
aunt, or the cousin who has once been the same as either, is no 
longer the recipient of the confidences of those whose young 
lives were so dependent upon their own care and affection— 
this it is which adds a poignancy to the always underlying 
regret that there is no longer any person or enterprise to 
whom or to which they are essential. Yet to this fate we 
are all liable. Occasionally men and women, by reason of 
exceptional physical and mental strength, are able till the 
just to play important parts in the world or in their own 
families; but generally with age there comes a resting-time 
between the fatigues of earthly life and the new birth into 
the new activities of the unknown future. 

It is during this waiting and resting period that the keen- 
est sorrows of a lifetime may be compressed. But the 
young and active, or those still in the prime of life, do not 
stop to think of this. as that their own hour is here, 
and that the earth belongs to them for their own little day, 
they do not stop to remember that it once equally belonged 
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to these others, who are now only patient on-lookers at the 
passin procession. 
This is not right. They who have drop 


from the on- 
ward-moving ranks should not be left by the way-side as if 
the army were fi in bitter defeat, and must orce leave 


its wounded to die alone. But, wrong as it is, it is constant- 
ly done. At this moment we sadly recall instance after in- 
stance of the unmerited neglect of those to whom it surely 
should not be imputed as a fault that they ‘lag superflu- 
ous on the stage.” 

A man of culture and refinement, a gentleman in the true 
sense, possessed of a comfortable and assured income for the 
remainder of his days, even should they have been greatly 
prolonged, a few years ago had the misfortune to lose his 
wife. He was getting well on in the seventies, and no long- 
er felt like enduring the care of maintaining an establish- 
ment for himself alone. He had several sons and daughters, 
married, and living in luxurious homes of their own. It 
would have seemed natural that there should have been an 
amicable strife among them to determine which of them 
should have the pleasure of ministering to the declinin 
years of one whom all acknowledge to have been a most af- 
fectionate and even self-sacrificing father. But no, they 
‘‘all with one accord began to make excuse.” ‘“‘ John’s” 
family was a large one, and filled even his capacious house 
so full that to make a place for ‘‘ father” would prevent 
them from receiving transient guests. ‘‘ Catherine’s” daugh- 
ters were just about to be *‘ brought out in society,” and the 
house would be rendered too gay for ‘‘dear father”; he 
‘* would be far better off where he would be perfectly quiet.” 
And so it went around the circle of eight, and board was 
finally engaged for ‘‘ dear father” in a place where he could 
have a fine suite of rooms, with the best of (hired) care, and 
where his children and grandchildren could come to see 
him everyday. At first they did go with tolerable regular- 
ity; but the thorns of the way-side grow more rapidly than 
the fine flowers of gratitude and affection. It was long 
before the poor, lonely old gentleman could realize that his 
children’s neglect of him was a permanent thing, and it was 
truly pathetic to call there on an afternoon when the wea- 
ther was so bright that he thought ‘‘one of the girls” or 
*‘some of the children” might get in to see him. He 
always had his fire alight and his tea table ready, with a 
full supply of the knickknacks which children love, and 
dainties which he thought might suit their seniors. It was 
sweet to see the brightness on his fine old face in the early 
afternoon, and pathetic to watch the gathering sadness as 
the bright hours slipped away and none of his loved ones 
came to greet him. 

By-and-by various neighbors, some who had known him 
in earlier days, and some who only grew to know him in his 
years of slow decline, formed a habit of stepping in upon 
him from time to time, agreeing among themselves that no 
day should pass without his oy at least one call to 
break in upon the long hours. We always found him glad 
to see us, full of anecdote, not too reminiscent, and full of 
interest in the world of the present as it flowed past the shoal 
where he was stranded; never ones. looking forward 
to a brighter world where he should again be in the stream 
and rejoin the beloved companions of his youth. But al- 
ways there was the underlying sadness in his eye; the inevi- 
table sadness of one who knows that his continued existence 
is no longer essential to that of any other man or woman. 

But was he in fact “superfluous”? Ah, no! That dear 
old man was, unknowingly to himself, every day of his life 
sowing good , Which has since borne fruit in many use- 
ful lives. His own descendants, who kept themselves aloof 
from his gentle influence, did themselves an irreparable in- 
jury. They were not unkind—intentionally; but good 

lants n cultivation, while ill weeds grow without it. 
They all had kindly impulses and affections, but—perhaps 
by reason of too great prosperity, a sort of dry furnace heat 
in which the best plants are apt to spindle and die—the 
ill weed of selfishness was allowed to cover if not to uproot 
the better plants. When the end came they were sorry; 
they put on mourning garb; they shed a few gentle tears ; 
but the loss, the real joss, was most felt by those to whom 
the poor old gentleman was no kin. 

There are many such. We find them not alone in ‘‘ Homes 
for the Aged” (of which we may parenthetically remark that 
there are not half enough, and those we have are pot nearly 
as well endowed, and few of them as well managed, as they 
should be), but in private families, where they are felt to be 
an incumbrance, in boarding-houses, where they are lonely 
and sad, and in hotels, where they are forgotten by all save 
the well-feed waiter and chambermaid. 

Again we say this is not t. Every man or woman, not 
criminal, depraved, or hope ——— , bas earned his or 
her right not only to be com nately tolerated, but to be 
welcomed to places where they may, in watching the play 
of life, forget they are no longer actors whose presence is 
necessary. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS.’ 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruor or “ Macteop or Dane,” “ Warre Wives,” “ Yoranpr,” 
“Tux Sreance Apventuaes or a Puarton,” Fro. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
DAY AND NIGHT. 


UT that was mad and wild counsel—uttered in a mo- 
ment of half-reckless despair. For Jess Maclean knew 
this man; not for nothing had she watched and studied him 
—him and all his imperfections, his perversities, his scornful 
endurance of ills, his impatient contempt of meaner natures ; 
and she herself had foretold where, in such a crisis as had 
now arrived, Allan Henderson would be found. ‘‘There is 
but the one place for your husband to be,” she had said to 
Barbara, ‘‘ and that is by your side.” And when she learned 
from the police officials that the prisoner was to be taken 
through to Glasgow on this same afternoon, she went alon 
at the pees hour to the railway station, knowing we 
whom she should find waiting there. 

He was on the platform, hen, and unnoticed among the 
seattered crowd of folk bidding good-by to their friends. 
And fortunate it was that these people were so busily occu- 
pied; for at this moment Barbara — Barbara, all broken 
down in appearance, listless, hopeless, the beautiful eyes 
tired and worn with excess of weeping, and now only haunt- 
ed with a sort of cowering and shuddering horror of these 
groups of strangers—Barbara came along in charge of a 
constable, the two of them attracting far less attention than 
might have been expected. The officer opened the door of 
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a third-class compartment; Barbara entered, and sank into 
a sae Jess = Sumac ot instinctively moved 
up, as if to prevent of an person. 
For a second or two no one spoke; but all the same Jess 
made bold to bg her hand into the carriage, and with that 
hand she held Barbara’s hand; the law could not—or, at 
least, did not—forbid this form of communication. And 
then Barbara said, with a timid look towards the constable, 

** Jess, if you would—if you would ask this gentleman— 
maybe he would let you come in beside me--” 

he gentleman—who was not a gentleman at all—nor 
even an inspector—nor yet a sergeant—but just a decent 
and simple lad from Mull, who did not quite appear to relish 
these duties that had devolved upon him—the ingenuous- 
looking constable took no notice of this hint. And mean- 
while Jess had to interpose with an explanation. 

“‘T cannot go to Glasgow with you, Barbara,” said she. 
“T was | and willing—indeed, yes; but my mother is 
taken very ill, and I dare not leave her for so long. But 
Allan is going with you, Barbara. Who else? Who else 
would you be wishing to have with you?—who else could 
protect you as well?—” 

A strange look of dread or doom seemed to settle on the 
girl's face; she did not venture a single half-frightened glance 
towards her husband; when she heard that Jess was not go- 
ing with her, she appeared to care for nothing after that; a 
kind of blankness of despair took possession of her. And 
Jess could not part with her in this mood. 

** Barbara,” said she, with a fine affectation of confidence 
and good-humor, though her lips were inclined to be tremu- 
lous despite all she could do, ‘‘ you must be remembering 
this—that when you come back to us, you will be just the 
same as the rest of us. The law has decided against you; 
and it may be right, or it may be wrong; but anyway, when 
you have done what they require of you, then you are 
free, you are quits; you are just like every one else.. And 
you will let me know how often I can write to you; and you 
will write to us as often as you can. And you will tell us 
when we are to come for you—to bring you back—” 

Barbara shook her head—without a word. 

**Take your seats, please,” called the guard; and as he 
came up, Allan Henderson stepped forward, and without 
asking permission of any one, entered the carriage, passed 
to the further end, and sat down by the window. ‘Then the 
door was shut; the whistles sounded; and the train began to 
creep out of the station. Jess walked a few farewell yards 
along the platform; it was she who was crying and sobbing 
now—in spite of herself; Barbara seemed lost in a misery 
and gloom that had arrived almost at indifference. Finally, 
Jess, having watched the carriage window till the very last 
moment, turned and took her way slowly home; while the 
train thundered on towards the south. 

And now 


“Sad and silent was the night, 
That was atween thir twae’”; 


for although no compact had been entered into by which 
Allan had gained admission into this compartment, there 
was some tacit kind of feeling that in the presence of the 
constables these two must needs regard each other as stran 
gers. Perhaps Barbara was so far glad and relieved; per- 
haps she had some secret dread of indignation and reproach; 
though there was little of either in Allan Henderson's heart. 
Nay, he was full of sympathy and commiseration for “the 
poor Naturkind” and her downcast condition; it may be 
that he understood her tragic case far more clearly than she 
did herself; more clearly than she did, without doubt, he 
perceived the web of circumstance by which she had been 
surrounded and brought to ruin. Resentment—reprobation 
—as if he had been the wronged person—was indeed far 
away from his mind. He remained silent, it is true; but he 
was tremblingly sensitive to each slight motion of her cos- 
tume, to each labored and weary sigh, to each shifting from 
one shoulder to the other, as if she were ill and ill at ease. 
He pitied her even for her dress; for Barbara had-ulways 
liked something of ornament and show; but now it was ps 2 
too evident that in the abandonment of her grief and terror 
she had had no thought for any such trivialities. Perhaps 
Jess might have looked after her, had there been the oppor- 
tunity. The splendid folds of her raven-black hair had been 
put back in some rude kind of fashion; but now there were 
none of the coquettish tangles and twirls she had been fond 
of displaying about her ears. She wore no gloves, nor avy 
dainty white cuffs about her wrists, nor any slip of silk tar- 
tan ribbon round her throat—this poor Naturkind, who had 
been so severely buffeted and shipwrecked by the wild storms 
of human chance. 

As the evening wore on, and they were up among the 
lonely mountains beyond Crianlarich, a somewhat chill wind 
blew in and through the compartment; and Barbara was 
seated with her face to the engine. Allan rose, step 
across, and pulled up the window, so as to afford her shelter. 

‘Thank you,” she said, in a low voice—without raising 
her eyes. 

Again, when they got down to Stirling station, he sought 
out the refreshment-room, had a couple of paper bags filled 
with sweet biscuits and the like, and when he returned he 
mutely tendered them to her. She took them, with another 
word of thanks; though not even now did she dare to raise 
her eyes to his. And thus they resumed their journey to 
Glasgow, and to the great and sombre building that stands 
by the river. 

But in the mean time Barbara had not failed to notice that 
when the constable chanced to recognize an acquaintance at 
any of the stations along the line, the few words that 
between them were usually in Gaelic; and accordingly, when 
she at length ventured to address a hesitating question or 
two to him, on their drawing near to Glasgow, it was in that 
tongue she spoke, so as perhaps to win a little favor and 
friendliness. And it was still in Gaelic that she said—in a 
diffident undertone that Allan could not well overhear: 

** My husband has come a long way. Will you be giving 
me & moment that I can say good-by to him?” 

‘*Do you mean at the station?” responded the constable. 

‘*It is wherever you please, sir,” said Barbara, humbly. 
“Tam not wishin, Yor anything that is not permitted—but 
—but my husband, he has come a long way.’ 

“Oh, very well,” said the good-natured young officer. 
“‘When we get to the station, I will try to leave you by 
yourselves for a minute, just where you are, but no more 
a a minute, for there will be a cab to take you on to the 

ail.” 

And he was as good as his word. When the train had 
passed the ticket platform, had slowed in to the terminus, 
and finally come to a standstill, the constable opened the 
door, stepped out, and remained there with his back to the 
carringe. At the same moment Allan rose to his feet; and 
Barbara rose also; but she did not look up to see the extraor- 
dinary compassion that dwelt in his eyes; she rather stood 
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before him as a culprit and penitent, ready to receive what- 
ever scorn and cliastisement of words he chose to heap upon 
her. And yet—no matter what might be his indignation 
and contumely—she had so many things she longed to say, 
and all of them struggling for utterance! Her chest heaved; 
she seemed to breathe with difficulty; her hands, down by 
her side, were firmly clinched. She was waiting. Why did 
he not strike? 

‘*Poor lass! Poor lass!” said he; and the mere tone of 
his voice, so unexpected, so unmistakable in its true ring of 
solicitude and tenderness, caused her whole frame to tremble. 
‘* I suppose I can go no further with you now—” 

** Allan, Allan,” she burst out in a sort of wild way, ‘‘I 
am not hoping that you will ever forgive me for what I have 
done! Oh, no!—no, no!—I do not expect it—I have brought 
nothing but harm to you—I have been a bad wife to you—I 
have brought nothing but harm and shame. But now—now 
you will go away back to your home; and you will soon for- 
get me; and I will never seek to see Duntroone any more—- 
never, never—I have done enough harm—I will never see you 
or any of them any more—it is all that I can do now—” 

**Barbara!”’ said he, gently and gravely. ‘‘ You are talk- 
ing foolishness. Do you remember the last words that Jes- 
sie spoke to you on the platform?—she said that when you 
came back to us you would be yen as one of oursel ves—quit 
and free of everything that had gone by—and all of us only 
anxious that it should be forgotten—” 

“Ah, no, no!” she broke in upon him, quite incoherently. 
“That is all away. I will never trouble you any more—I 
have done too much harm, And thére’s other things I 
would say—but—but only a moment now; and it’s my 
thanks to you for your goodness to me, and that you have 
not cursed at me, as many a one would have done. Indeed, 
indeed you have been kind to me; and I was not deserving 
it; there was many things happening that you did not know 
about; and there was never any hard word from you. And 
now you will go away to your home—and Jessie will look 
after the house for you—she was always a better friend to 
you than I was—” 

The constable turned and looked into the compartment; 
the cab was waiting at the platform. 

“My poor lass,” said the schoolmaster, trying to smooth 
back her disordered hair into some semblance of its former 
neatness, ‘‘ you will soon begin to think of the days of your 
coming back to us—” 

‘* Ah, never, never!” she cried, in panting accents; “it is 
the one thing I can do, never to trouble you any more—nei- 
ther you nor any of them—TI have brought too much harm 
and shame—” 

The young constable, irresolute, anxious, a little shame- 
faced, opened the door wide. 

“Will you be coming now, mem?” said he. 

By this time most of the travellers had left the platform; 
when those two crossed to the veliicle that was in attend- 
ance there was hardly any one about to witness their last 
and mute farewell. And then Barbara was driven away; 
and the schoolmaster, not knowing what his next step should 
be, found himself a solitary stranger in this great and friend- 
less town. 

Yet not quite friendless either. More than once, during 
all this recent whirl of experiences and emotions, a wander- 
ing thought or two had involuntarily fled away towards the 
sick-chamber of Alec MacNeil; and now, in this strange suc- 
ceeding calm and isolation, it was but natural be should 
wish to look once again on the face of his old comrade. 
Not that he proposed to carry the tale of his own wounds 
and sorrows |o the invalid’s room; these were for his private 
hours of reverie and renunciation; but there would be some 
kind of solace in merely sitting by the side of his friend; it 
was moreover a duty he owed—if any companionship of his 
could lighten a weary half-hour. And so, in a dull and me- 
chanical fashion, he betook himself away through the wet 
and gas-lit streets, and eventually reached the building in 
Garsoube Road at the top of which MacNeil had his poor 
lodging. 

It oa now late; and, as he ascended to the highest story, 
he passed noiselessly up the staircase, lest the sick man 
should have already got to sleep. Nota sound was audible 
anywhere. With the same cautious footsteps he arrived at 
the landing, which was quite dark; and then he —T 
approached the door, and listened. No—not a sound. 
Nevertheless, he lingered; for MacNeil might be reading ; 
and at any minute he might put down the book and call to 
the attendant grandmother. Nay, the longer Allan Hender- 
son tarried here in the darkness, the more did he seem to 
crave for a friendly word and glance, if only as a reminis- 
cence of the far-bygone tg ad student-times. He would 
bring with him no useless tidings of his own broken and 
shattered life. Rather his talk would be—if his old com- 

nion were still awake, and inclined to hear—his talk would 
be of cheerful things—of Cathkin Braes, and May mornings, 
of eager and joyous rambles by Bothwell Banks, and Cad- 
zow, and Stonebyres. They would recall the early woods— 
the resonant ‘‘Gaudeamus” of the tramping chorus—the 
breakfast in the remote little wayside public-house. These 
were the proper pictures for any poor tired soul to fall asleep 
with, so that a scent of hawthorn bushes and a murmur of 
distant waterfalls should come stealing through the vagrant 
dreams of the night. 

Of a sudden he was startled by a low moaning; hushed 
and faint it was; and yet the silence around was so intense 
that he could not be mistaken. It was the old grand- 
mother’s voice; it was a kind of plaintive wail she uttered; 
‘* och-hon! — och-hon !—och-hon !” repeated in despairing 
tones; and then came silence again. He knew not what 
was happening, or what had re ea within ; but he dared 
not goaway. He tapped lightly with the back of his hand. 
There was no answer. He rapped a second time, and waited. 
Presently the door was opened, and the old grandmother 
peered out into the gloom. : 

‘* Ah, yes,” she said, with a heavy sigh, when she had dis- 
covered who her visitor was; ‘‘you were the last that he 
was speaking of, the poor lad!—and the last of his friends 
that came to see him.” She retreated a little space, as if in- 
viting him to enter. ‘‘ There is but a sorrowful welcome in 
the house now; but maybe you would like to look on ali 
that is left of my poor boy. Yes, he was speaking of you 
to the end—and there are some books for you—and a fishing- 
rod—to the very end he was speaking of you—” 

The schoolmaster removed his cap, and passed in. 

“ When did it happen?” he said—in a needless whisper. 

“This morning,” she made answer, ‘‘ just as the day was 
coming in at the window.” 

Then she led him to the small, dimly lit room where the 
dead man lay, peaceful enough now after the long struggle 
with bis insidious and merciless enemy. 

“ And is there no one in the house with you?” he asked of 
her, in a little while. 
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“None. But the neighbors have been very kind.” 

Grandmother,” said he, ‘I will stay awhile with " 
if you will let me; I will stay with you until you me 
to go. Iam rather lonely myself to-night. And I would 
like to hear what he was thinking of, what he was talking 
of, when it came near to the last.’ 

So she softly shut the door behind them, and preceded 
him into the kitchen, where the turned-up gas was burning 
a little more cheerfully. She took her chair near the fire- 
place ; she put on her spectacles again, and made as though 
she would have resumed her sewing, but that the interest of 
the pathetic monologue she now entered upon, interrupted 
as it was by many a covert fit of crying, caused her to de- 
sist. For these were not merely death-bed reminiscences 
that led her garrulity to wander on through the dead hours 
of the night. This grandson of hers had been during his 
too brief life her best-beloved ; and she had treasured up a 
minute recollection of all the wonderful things that bad 
happened tou him—his childish exploits—his leaving Colon- 
say—his successes at school and college—the kindness of 
the manufacturer in whose warehouse he had secured a situ- 
ation as bookkeeper. 1t was with pride as well as affection 
that she rambled on; this was a marvellous career, she 
seemed to say, that had been so pitilessly cut short ; mourn- 
ful as the disconnected narrative was, it had its brighter 
glimpses; aud perhaps for an occasional minute or two 
Allan forgot to think of the dark and ominous building 
away down at the other end of the city, near to the dim 
river. Nay, it was something to have the companionship 
of this poor old creature, even here in the silent house of 
death. And she, too, appeared to be grateful to him for re- 
maiving with her—as she talked on in this hushed fashion, 
broken by many sobs and piteous ejaculations. 

At last he rose to go, after having made patient inquiries 
as to her circumstauces, her plans, and her remaining rela- 
tives. When he got outside, he found that the world had 
undergone transfiguration ; the new dawn was abroad, pale 
over the moving canopy of smoke in the east; the gray 
houses near him were waking out of their dream. At such 
an hour he did not care to go in search of a lodging ; more- 
over, the rain of the night had ceased; soon the morning 
would be shining fair and wide and clear. And so—per- 
haps with some vague and restless desire to escape from the 
black shadows that appeared to be encompassing him—he 
struck away out into the country; everywhere the white 
daylight was now beginning to tell. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
PAULINE, 


He was returning, heart-sick and tired and hopeless, from 
his long and fortuitous ramble, and he was coming in by 
way of the Botanic Gardens, when he chanced to perceive, 
leaving a house on the other side of the thoroughfare, a 
well-known and easily recognized figure. It was Professor 
Menzies. And he would fain have slunk by unnoticed ; he 
was in no humor for talking to any one; still less did he 
wish to be cross-examined about what bad recently hap- 
pened to him or his. But the next minute he beard himself 
called by name; he became aware of overtaking strides ; 
and presently the Professor—a big, burly, fresb-complex- 
ioned, eupeptic-looking man—had him by the shoulder. 

** What—what’s this?” he exclaimed, in a hale and hearty 
voice. ‘‘ Not running away,are you? Why, it was only 
yesterday I was thinking of you, and wondering how you 
were getting on in Duntroone. And what’s brought you to 
Glasgow? I'm going as far as Garnet Hill—I'}l walk with 


ou. 

And so Allan—not unmindful of many kindnesses and 
confidences—was constrained to tell his story, down even to 
the sombre experiences of the day before. 

** A terrible bad business,” said the Professor, after a mo- 
ment or two, ‘‘ Terrible—terrible. And what are your 
plans now? Are you going back to Duntroone?” 

‘* As soon as I get poor MacNeil buried.” 

“Your return home will not be a very cheerful thing,” 
was the next vague suggestion. 

‘I shall have plenty to do,” Allan responded, ‘“‘ when the 
school opens; aud there will be my own classes in the 
evening.” 

The two walked on for some little time in silence. 

“How I came to be thinking of you yesterday was this,” 
the Professor said at length. ‘‘I was thinking you knew 
little of the mischief you had done by refusing the offer of 
the Cairds—you remember?” 

‘‘Remember? Yes, indeed! And many’s the time I’ve 
thought that I never half expressed my thanks to you.” 

** You appeared unwilling to give up your pupils. But 
I could have provided you with a cuthiate—£ bent ine 80; 
and you may be pretty certain that the Cairds of Carsehill 
would not let you suffer in pocket through the transaction. 
Well, what happens through your refusal? The lad, whimsi- 
cal as he may be, was half willing to £0; he had heard some- 
thing about you; and, after all, he is amenable enough— 
though those tearing, hunting, horse-racing uncles of his 
seem to look on him as a sort of changeling. You refuse— 
and what is the result? He returns to his idling, his verse- 
making, his cob on | gp oe spends most of his time 
at the Nike-apteros Club—among artists, journalists, and the 
like; and at last—this is the climax—falls in love with an 
actress—some member of a strolling company—and declares 
his intention of marrying lier. What do you think of that, 
now?” 

‘“‘If he was of the mind and temperament to fall in love 
with an actress,” rejoined the schoolmaster, ‘‘ he would have 
done that as readily in any town of Austria or Italy as in 
any city or town of Scotland.” 

** Well, no—not necessarily. For there isa certain barrier 
in language. And he knows a good deal more of Greek and 
Latin than be does of German or Italian.” 

‘* There is another language,” Allan said. 

“Yes. There may be, when two combustible souls hap- 
pen to catch fire at once. But that doesn’t occur often, 
does it? However, I’ve shown you how we stand at present; 
and what are the tearing, swearing, blustering iron-masters 
of Carsehill to make of it? He is so sweetly reasonable 
through it all! They talk of the disgrace of the family; 
while he is polishing pretty verses about the noble and un- 
selfish devotion of woman.” 

“Is she a respectable girl?” 

‘‘Apparently she is. At least they can’t find out any- 
thing to the contrary; and if they did, or fancied they did, 
no doubt he would only smile at them in disdain. For, as I 
say, the scamp is not unreasonable, even in the midst of his 
folly. He is open to argument. In fact, there has been 
some revival of that same project that he should go abroad 
for a considerable time—with the chance of all this blowing 
over—with several chances, indeed; and I am told he is not 
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afraid to put the y pay’ constaney,, ond. 5f own, to 
the test. If he were lenged, he would probably consent; 
but the old difficulty remains—how to secure a proper com- 

nion for him, He is capricious in his fancies. The or- 
inary young men of his own age, and all their pursuits, he 
regards with detestation. He might have done well at col- 
lege, for the rascal is clever; but he is without sufficient 
aim—too erratic for any steady work—would rather put a 
handful of rhymes in his pocket, walk away out into the 
country, sit down by the wayside, and tifker at them. 
Hardly the kind of fellow to attack a translation of the 
Nibelungenlied, eh?—by-the-bye, I should have asked how 
you were getting on.” 

“T have been thinking of other things of late,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

The big, burly, friendly Professor suddenly halted—as if 
the better to arrest attention. 

**Look here, Henderson,” said he. ‘‘The Cairds have 
come to me several times about this affair—they know I 
can talk to the youth with some chance of being listened 
to, whereas they belong to a different world altogether. 
Now, sup is former scheme were to be revived. 
don’t at all like the idea of your going away back home to 
your ordinary life, in the present circumstances, You want 
a complete change, of scene and occupation; you want to 
forget a little—in order to recover your mental tone. Very 
well. Assuming that the uncles and young Caird could 
come to some ment, would you be willing to go with 
him on his panied of probation—that is, if you and he found 
that you got on well together? It would mean the giving up 
of your place in the school; and also getting a substitute to 
take your classes; but the Carsehill squires would be liberal 
in such a case; and the young fellow, he is really good- 
natured, he would see it was made worth your while. A 
couple of years’ absence from England—” 

**I should have to be back in this town six months from 
now,” said Allan, simply. 

The Professor colored slightly: he understood. 

‘**But even six months,” said he, as they resumed their 
walk, ‘‘is a long time; and many things happen in it; six 
months might tind Caird junior restored to his sane and 
sober senses; and in any case six months’ absence from 
England would be a wholesome thing for you. Now I don't 
want you to make any definite promise; but come and see 
this young fellow—see what you think of him. I may be 
too busy to hunt him up to-day; but in that case I will 
write to him; and to-morrow you and I could call on him 
in the afternoon. Is it a bargain? I might run across some 
of his people meanwhile— who knows? ‘Turn it over in 
your mind now—and don’t be in a hurry; and if you think 
well of the scheme, send me a note saying where I shall 
find you to-morrow afternoon at four.” 

Allan did not refuse—could not think of refusing: clearly 
enough he recognized all the kindliness, the good-will, and 
thoughtfulness that prrernars this apparently rough-and- 
ready proposal. And accorc ingly, on the next afternoon, 
Professor Menzies and his protegé found themsclves being 
shown into a suite of rooms on the first floor of a house in 
Sauchiehall Street. They were smartly furnished rooms; 
but the decoration was not as the decoration of many young 
men’s apartments, There were no fencing-foils, masks, or 
dumbbells, with hunting and yachting trophies, and colored 
lithographs representing famous exploits on Epsom Downs; 
a gentler tone prevailed; around the walls, and in one or 
two small cabinets, and on the mantel - shelves, were dis- 
played Hispano-Moresque dishes, Tanagra figures, squares 
of Italian sixteenth-century embroidery framed and glazed, 
bronze statuettes, a number of landscapes, chiefly of the 
Scotch school, and a series of prints from the Liber Studio- 
rum. The owner of these various possessions now entered 
—a young lad of nineteen or twenty, rather under middle 
height, and distinctly lame in one leg; the face and head 
intelligent and interesting, the complexion pale, the mouth 
finely formed, the eyes large, clear, and amiable. His man- 
ners, too, were winning; he bade his visitors welcome with 
an off-hand simplicity ; and again and again he regarded 
Allan with a scrutinizing glance that seemed frankly to say, 
‘So it is you they want me to go travelling with, for six 
months, or a year, or two years?’ On the other hand, the 
schoolmaster—as he subsequently wrote to Jess—formed 
from the very first a liking for this lame lad. He was a 
trifle shy, perhaps, and yet somehow defiant in his shyness. 
He appeared to treat_ his horse-racing uncles with more 
than a suspicion of gentle ridicule. He even ventured upon 
a little banter with regard to the Professor, which was taken 
in good part. And he was especially courteous and civil to 
his stranger-guest; and said some very pretty things about 
the West Highlands and the folk living there. 

But it had been the design of Professor Menzies to leave 
these two to themselves; and so, pleading an en; ment, 
he left; while young Caird, having persuaded Allan to re- 
main, proceeded to talk about himself, and his circumstances, 
and this projected trip, with the most engaging, and useful, 
candor. He was not averse from going, he said, if it would 
pacify his relatives; though their ideas, he added, with a 
smile, as to what would accrue from this long absence, were 

urely chimerical. And if, on his side, Mr. Henderson could 
induced to join, what countries in Europe would he chief- 
ly wish to visit? 

At this Allan’s eyes flashed up in eager flame. 

“There is the one place—the one place in all the world— 
Athens!” 

And then he shrank back upon himself, as it were, half in 


shame. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, quite humbly. ‘‘I was 
bewildered for a moment. The mere mention of Athens 
shows me that it is not for me to go with you on such a 
journey ag you are thinking of. No,no. You must have 
somebody with you far less ignorant than I am. What 
could I tell you at Athens, at Nauplia, at Acro-Corinth? 
You must have somebody skilled and learned. They are 
the most interesting places in the world; and what could a 
country schoolmaster tell you?” 

The young lad had been looking at him—not with dis- 
favor. 

‘I don’t want anybody to tell me mt bee said he. 
‘I should like to see the places, no doubt; but I am not 
anxious to be lectured. Not in the least. If 1 have to do 

nance—or go on probation—if that is their insane idea— 
ir has got to be made easy. The pease must be boiled. Do 
you know any modern Greek?” 

“Not a line.” 

‘Well, we can be cheated in some other language,” con- 
tinued the young man, placidly. ‘‘I want some Rhodian 
plates; aud I am told there are a few to be picked up in 
Athens now and again.” He had limped over to the mantel- 
shelves, a ntly to have another loving look at the row 
of splendid red-lustre dishes; but presently he returned, 
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—— at this time of the year; there is no catching of trains; 
and you can come away when you like. What do you 
say?’ 

To Allan it may have seemed a strange kind of proposal. 
Last night, the house of the dead; to-night, the glare of the 
theatre. But, after all, this was a bizarre kind of world; 
and he was getting used to diverse experiences, and perhaps 
becoming a little blunted; moreover, he knew well it was no 
mere literary discussion that was making this young man so 
anxious he should sce the divine Pauline tread the stage. 
So he assented; a cab was called; and they drove down to 
the Nike-apteros Club in West Regent Street. 

It was an unpretentious little establishment ; well ap 
pointed; and with a general look of homely cheerfulness. 
Besides this, owing to the carly hour—and to the fact that 
most of the landscapers were now away in the country—they 
had the place almost to themselves ; the dining-room, in 
especial, was empty. 

‘‘And why Nike-apteros?” Allan asked, as he’ looked 
around at the spacious apartment, with its brightly) laid 
tables and its pictures. ‘Not much like the Temple of 

eus, surely?” 

‘A very good name, a capital name,” rejoined his host, 

for a lot of fellows who want to do the very best they can 
without too much blowing of trumpets.” 

Nevertheless, it was not of any achievements, victorious or 
otherwise, with either pen or pencil, that they proceeded to 
converse, here on this pleasant summer evening, as they sat 
at their sufficiently frugal meal. The talk was mostly of 
Pauline—of Pauline, and the mysterious magic of stage- 
presentation; with a little excursus in the direction of Wil- 
helm Meister, and De Quincey’s various judgments and find- 
ings; though Pauline managed to reappear after the briefest 
possible absence. And there was ulso a good deal of Pau- 
line—and of happy anticipation—as the eager-eyed young 
host thereafter led the way out to the open barouche that 
was waiting for them; and as they drove off and through 
the wide-spreading suburbs. Allan had been implored to 
cast aside prejudice; instead of prejudice, prepossession was 
now taking hold of him; he was almost ready to abjure his 
heresies, and to range himself as a meek aud remote adorer 
of Miss Deschappelles 

It was rather a rude and barnlike building, this Volunteer 
Hall; but it had been made into a semblance of a theatre; 
there was an act-drop; and their was a scant orchestra. And 
hardly had the two new-comers taken their seats when the 
music came to ap end, the curtain was raised, and the first 
scene was disclosed—with no other than Pauline herself, 
‘‘reclining on a sofa, R.” Well, as shortly appeared, she 
was pot an imposing Pauline; she was rather a diminutive 
little person; and her finery was sadly tarnished; but none 
the less her management of her train and her peacock walk 
across the stage lent her an imaginary height and stateli- 
her figure was elegant and graceful; her softly modu- 
lated English accent was attractive; and her delivery of 
blank verse—Wwhen the time came for that—was distinctly 


ness ; 


admirable. - Nay, there was something more. She alone— 
as the play proceeded—stood out from this grotesque rabble 
of incompetents. Beauseant and Glavis were dreadful. 
Damas, with his efforts at Italian pronunciation, had well- 
nigh drawn from the schoolmaster one of his great explo- 
sive bursts of laughter. Claude Melnotte—the manage; of 


this travelling company—was unmistakably drunk. But all 
through the ramshackle performance there was something 
of dignity and charm imparted by the gentle little Pauline; 
and when she came to her grander passages: 


“ Love, sir, hath no sting. 
What was the slight of a poor powerless girl, 
To the deep wrong of this most vile revenge ?” 
or again-— 
“Tl work— 
Toll—drudge—do what thou wilt—but touch me not; 
Let my wrongs make me sacred !” 
—she rose to the occasion; there was a genuine thrill in her 
voice; and the schoolmaster, all unused to stage effects, 
could not help exclaiming to himself in an undertone: 

**Good! Good! That's the real ring! Well done!—well 
done!” 

Meanwhile a close observer might have perceived that 
Pauline had become conscious of the presence of a friend in 
the not over-numerous audience; and in the interval between 
Acts LIL. and IV. a small, neatly folded note was brought to 
Allan’s companion. 

‘* Will you excuse me for a moment?” said the lad, with a 
mantling blush; and he rose from his seat und disappeared. 

The moment stretched into minutes, the minutes into 
quarters of an hour; and still he returned not. But when 
the play was all over, and Allan, with the rest of the crowd, 
had wandered out into the street, young Caird turned up 
again, with abject apologies; and bere was the barouche to 
carry them back to Glasgow. And then, perforee, supper 
at the Nike Club; and further talk; and further talk; 
amidst which the musically voiced Pauline was not forgot- 
ten. 

It was not until about a fortnight after this experience— 
many things happening, and many arrangements having to 
be made in the mean time—that Allan Henderson found 
leisure to write out for Jessie’s amusement an account of the 
Lady of Lyons, a8 he had seen it played at a provincial 
theatre. It was rather a malicious account—Claude Mel- 
notte’s pronunciation— 


“A palace lifting to eternal s’mer,” 


and his tangled fect not lending themselves to the heroic— 
and it may have made Jess laugh a little, in her quiet way. 
Anyhow, the voluminous letter was finished just as the sun- 
set was flaring red along the lonely cliffs of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, with the solitary light-house sending out from time to 
time its sudden golden ray; and on the earliest possible oc- 
casion it was consigned to the post-office—that is to say, the 
busy little post-office in the main street of Gibraltar. 
[To wE cConTiINUED.) 


“THERE WAS HARDLY ANY ONE ABOUT TO WITNESS THEIR LAST AND MUTE FAREWELL.” 
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JUNE 


HE benches at the Fifth Avenue Plaza are 
circled around a gaudy bed of brilliant 
flowers, from which the idler’s eye turns to 
the entrance of the bridle path in the Park. 
Foot-folk who have known the delights 
of riding envy the three riders of our 
picture vanishing down the lovely way as 
once Lohengrin’s romantic disappearance 

was envied. The elms arch over the road, the flowering 
shrubsand soft turf divide it from both foot-path and carriage- 
drive, and it is lost in a turn to the left. The horses, fresh 
from the stable and impatient to run on the soft moist sand, 
dash past many of the beauties of the way—the high face of 
rocks on the right, the wild flowers on the left, but slacken 
enough by the play-ground to let their riders see the brilliant 
spectacle of a lawn full of ‘‘ June walk” parties, companies 
of little girls frocked in white with gay hats and ribbons, 
and an attendance of chivalrous knights who have carried 
thither the heavy baskets of luncheon, and perhaps have 
played an accompaniment of fife and drum for the march 
through the streets from the crowded districts where the 
children have their homes. Sometimes they are quite alone, 
a mere handful of shabby, care-inured children, with pathet- 


MORNING IN CENTRAL PARK.—Drawn By Max F 


ically meagre decorations and provisions; and sometimes a 
Sunday-school or public-school teacher matronizes the af.- 
fair, and patriotism and pretty vanity show themselves in 
a wild display of red, white, and blue costumes. 

Just beyond, a little girl has found her way from the foot- 
path to a sheltered spot, bright with buttercups, which she 


is eagerly gathering. ‘‘ Don’t you see the sign ‘ Keep off the 
grass’?” With pretty assurance she answers the policeman, 
smiling, ‘‘ But there’s no sign that says, ‘Keep off the 
buttercups.’” 

The group in the illustration is typical of the best class of 
riders one meets in the bridle-path—the young ladies smart- 
ly dressed, and prettily at ease on their well-bred mounts, 
with a cavalier at hand for either pleasure or assistance. 

A class of riders who menace safety by riding on the 
wrong side of the road are the beginners, who look uncom- 
fortable and ill-balanced, with a crouching figure and reins 
held incorrectly. A riding-master rides beside them some- 
times, otherwise these tempters of Fate would come to an 
unhappy end. The constant rider is the man who rides for 
health, and who sits his horse with a careless ease which 
suggests good horsemanship rather than style. Here comes 
a lady riding alone—an unusual thing in the Park—not a 
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young lady, on a gaited horse with a long tail. She sug 
gests the South in every way, aud seems quite unaware that 
a group of smartly dressed young riders are criticising her 
and her mount. The stout people who thump through the 
Park for the reduction of weight are the most assiduous 
of riders, and are seen every fair morning. Like a flash a 
straggling group of horses dashes by at higher speed than 
Park regulations allow. There is just time to see that they 
are ridden by ill-dressed boys, who stand in the stirrups 
jockey wise, and who enjoy the fun of racing. These horses 
are out to exercise themselves and not their riders, and their 
regular work is to appear on the stage nightly at some of 
the theatres. 

The south wind blows from afar off the shrill troubled 
whistle of the mounted police, meaning an accident some- 
where. On the homeward way the riders see a riderless 
horse standing dejectedly under a tree. On the grassy bank 
above, a little group of Park police stand in a circle looking 
at something on the ground. The sharp clang of an ambu 
lance bell startles the horses into a brisker pace, and the 
three riders know no more of the tragedy until the next 
morning’s papers tell of a little boy trusted alone to the 
mercy of an unreasoving and unreliable beast. 











“THE PITY OF IT!” 
BY ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 


N board the P. and O. steamship Ooromandel a semi-for- 

mal dance was in progress, 

Che Coromandel was a om outward voyage from London 
to Calcutta, and had for the first week undergone a succes- 
sion of gales so severe as to claim the whole attention of her 
two hundred passengers. For the past few days, however, 
the Mediterranean had been quiet as a mill-pond, and time 
began to hang heavily 

Accordingly, a dance was arranged, a piano moved on 
deck, a supper promised by the captain, and, in a spasm of 
altruism, the second cabin passengers were invited. 

The scene was pretty onl artistic, despite the motley drap- 
ery of flags and the badly placed lights. The piano notes 
were softened by an accompanying plash of waves against 
the ship, and through apertures between the flags floods of 
Southern moonlight poured over the deck. 

At the forward end of the quarter-deck, between the im- 
promptu ballroom and the second cabin, swung a huge elec- 
tric light that threw a glare on the dancers and intensified 
the darkuess of the space behind it. In an angle of this 
darkened space, and sheltered from view by a signal-flag, 
stood two girls—colonists, travelling second class—watching 
the bright scene before them. 

They looked on in silence for a while, then the taller, who 
had been impatiently tapping her foot in time to the music, 
asked 

‘Where is Mr. Westley? 
you?” 
~ He doesn’t believe in dancing,” replied the other. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember, May, he said to-night at dinner that it was 
an amusement only fit for worldly minds, and should be put 
behind us when we begin the real work of life? I dure say 
he is right; and besides, I don’t care to dance—nowadays.” 

‘*You don’t seem to care for anything nowadays, except 
those horrid children of Mr. Westley’s How you stand them 
I don’t know. They're always getting under one’s feet, or 
being ill, or something. Oh yes, I kuow you're engaged to 
Mr. Westley, but that is no reason why you should make a 
slave of yourself to his children, or that you shouldn't care 
for dancing. With this floor and music, too! I know only 
two things that could make me indifferent to it. One is sea- 
sickness—and the water is much too smooth for that; the 
other is an unhappy love-affair. You are evgaged, so that 
surely isn’t the reason—is it?” 

She spoke thoughtlessly, but stopped short, as her friend 
turned away without answering and looked off to sea. May 
waited a moment, then spoke impulsively: ; 

‘ Please forgive me, Javet. I didn't mean tohurt you. I 
never dreamed there was really oe es of that sort. But 
—won't you tell me about it? Perhaps I can help you.” 

Janet still looked seaward, watching the broken rays of 
moonlight showered over the stretch of blue-black water, 
and hearing as from a distance the dance music. The 

Love's Golden Dream” waltz was being played, and, old 
and hackneyed though it was, the surroundings lent a cer- 
tain pathos and beauty to the sir. A dancer halted near 
them, and began carelessly to bum the refrain: 


Isn't he going to dance with 


** Love's golden dream ie past, 
Hidden by mists of pain; 
Yet we shall meet at last, 
Never to part again.” 

The girl moved back into the dark recess. ‘* There is lit- 
tle enough to tell,” she said, ‘‘and perhaps I ought not to 
speak of it, or even think of it any longer. It is all laid aside 
with the rest.” 

‘But there can be no harm in telling me about it. Re- 
member, I am not Mr. Westley, and I won't tax you with be- 
ing worldly-minded. Then there was another love-affair, 
after all? What broke it off?” 

“The old story. We were both poor—far too poor to 
marry. I bad no money of my own; a country clergyman’s 
dauglter seldom has. We had been children together, and 
were in love with each other as far back as I can remember. 
He always said that when he was grown he would make a 
fortune and then come back and marry me. When he left 
college he took a position in an East Indian firm, and used 
to come back ‘to our village on his vacations, 1 remember 
on his last visit he told me he had been promised promotion 
on his return to London—a promotion that would enable 
him to marry. The last eveuing of his stay there was a 
dance at the hotel, and we stood on the balcony overlook- 
ing the water, listening to the music and making plans for 
the future—our future. The band was playing this same 
waltz—‘ Love's Golden Dream.’ I can never bear to hear 
it since then. He said we would take it as a good omen 
As a—good—omen!” she repeated dreamily. 

The piano at the other end of the deck struck up ‘‘ The 
Old Kent Road,” with variations that would have turned 
Chevalier’s hair gray could he have heard them. With a 
quick catch in her voice the speaker went on: 

‘Next morning news came of the failure of his firm. He 
was out of & position, along with hundreds of other men. 
Times ‘were hard,and there was no chance of his getting 
another good place.” 

«'* But weren’t you willing to wait for him?” queried May. 
“He was certainly worth it, and you were young enough.” 

| offered to wait a lifetime if necessary. But the same 
panic that ruined his firm swept away his mother’s annuity 
too, leaving her utterly dependent on him. There was no 
possibility of his earning enough for us both, and he was 
too honorable to offer any false hopes. We insisted that, with 
the constant thought of what might have been before us, 
meeting in future could bring us nothing but unhappiness. 
So we parted. He got a clerkship in the city at about two 
pounds a week,on which he supported his mother and him- 
self. I never saw him again.” 

She ceased speaking, and withdrew further into the shad- 
ow. Her fellow-traveller followed, and put an arm about 
her waist in that silent sympathy whose secret is known to 
women alone. 

The music had stopped, and dancers walked about the 
deck. One couple in the depths of a mid-sea flirtation 
sought out the dark corner behind the signal -flag, and 
finding it already occupied, retired in disgust, with more or 
less audible remarks on colonists in general, and second- 
cabin colonists who pre-empted favorite corners in partic- 
ular. 

Their intrusion broke the short silence, and May reopened 
the talk. 

“Thank you for telling me all this. I've often wondered 
what made you give up everything at home and come out 
to India. But, with the memory of such a lover, how could 
you ep yourself to Mr. Westley? Of course I know how 
good he c. and how faithfully he Las worked in the Com- 


pany’s service at the Tea Gardens, and all that. He told us 
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all about it when we came over with him last spring. Only 


—he isn't the sort of man I should fancy you would have 
chosen for a husband; and as for those children—” 

“Don’t!” interrupted Janet. *‘ Poor little motherless 
things! They are to be pitied rather than scolded. They 
miss the mother-love and—” 

‘‘And show it by making themselves nuisances to every 
ove on board. Don’t be angry with me, Janet, because [ 
can't let them swarm about me as you can, Let's forget 
them for awhile. You haven't answered my question about 
your reason for accepting Mr. Westley.” 

‘He is a friend of my father’s,” said Janet. 
about a year after—” 

“ Yes, I know,” interposed May, softly. 

** My father’s health broke down, and we removed to a 
parish in Yorkshire. Mr. Westley was in England on busi- 
ness, and came to visit us. He told us about his wife’s 
death, and his sad.lonely life without her. He said his 
children had no one but himself to look after them, and 
could get no advantages there in the wilderness. When I 
saw how forlorn and unkempt they looked in their worn 
black frocks, and how little they had of tenderness or care— 
I can’t explain it, but all at once I knew instinctively that 
they hadn't been brought to me without some divine inter- 
position, and that it was my duty to do everything I could 
to make up to them for what they had lost. So when Mr. 
Westley asked me to marry him, telling me how I could 
lighten his lot and help his little girls, and when he used his 
influence to secure a colonial appointment for my father, I 
saw that God had set apart my life for this work, and that 
my former sorrow was but a stepping-stone to my great call. 
It came to me as ag | and clearly as the great light 
shone on the apostle of old.” She was speaking now with 
quick, almost fanatic fervor, that contrasted strangely with 
her former manner. ‘‘ Mr. Westley agreed with me when I 
told him about it, and said Providence had undoubtedly 
thrown us together with that intent.” 

““He ought to know,” parenthesized May. ‘“ He's been 
married twice.” She did not think it worth while to men- 
tion that she herself had, six months earlier, been honored 
by a similar proposal (which she had most decidedly nega- 
tived) from Mr. Westh y. 

‘*He was right, though,” Janet went on, ‘‘and my duty 
seemed clear, It is clear. There was nothing left for me 
to do. 1 can be a mother to his poor litt!e children, and a 
helpmeet for him to brighten his loneliness; and—and it is 
my duty to marry him. If it were to be gone over again I 
should act in the same way. I don’t regret it in the least,” 
raisivg her tone and speaking with unnecessary emphasis, 
as though striving to drown some persistent inner voice. 

Sdpper was being passed among the scattered groups, and, 
in their distant corner, no sound came to the two girls save 
the monotonous “swish” of the sea, and the low droning 
song of the Lascars up among the ropes. Then six bells 
struck, followed by the deep ‘* All's well!” of the watch. 

With a complete change of manner, the notes of exaltation 
and defiance quite gone from ber voice, Janet resumed: ‘I 
don’t know why I spoke of the other at all. I suppose it 
was the moonlight and the music. They always loosen my 
tongue aud make me tell things I ought not to tell. I had 
no right to think of the old times again. Forget what I 
said— won't aged map help me to forget i:.” 

“ T will help you in 4°< but” (here May’s girl nature 
asserted itself) ‘‘if Mr. Westley were only a little larger or 
better looking, it would be so much casier for you. ‘There! 
Some one like that, for instance.” 

Janet's eyes followed the direction of the pointed finger 
until i on a man standing by the rail a few yards 
distant. He was of athletic build, tall and deep-chested, with 
a clearly cut, semi-classical face, clean shaven, except for a 
close black mustache. His hair, prematurely gray at the 
sides, was blown loosely across his forehead by the breeze, 
giving a negligent, dilettante aspect to a face that might 
otherwise have appeared bard and over-sad. 

The great electric light threw face and figure into strong 
relief, and as Janet looked, a rush of color sur, over her 
face, her eyes lighted as May had never imagined they could, 
and she took an impulsive step forward—a step that vearly 
—— her into collision with some one coming toward 

er. 

The new-comer was a little man of about forty-five, slight- 
ly bald, with a tuft of straggling gray hairs on bis chin, and 
was dressed in a well-broken-in suit of shabby black. An 
all-important hortatory manner made up, however, for any 
natural deficiencies. He spoke in a nasal voice, strongly 
suggestive of evangelistic orations: 

**Oh, here you are, Janet,” he began. ‘I'm glad to see 
ie hold yourself aloof from this butterfly throng. How 
ighter than vanity it all is, to be sure!” 

The front of the speaker’s black coat bore cake crumbs, 
and his breath an aroma of claret-cup. Perhaps, after all, 
his enforced sojourn in the “ butterfly throng” may have 
had its compensations. 

_ noted this, and also (without divining the cause) saw 
that Janet was strangely excited, so she threw herself into 
the breach. 

‘*T fear we have been rather frivolous, Mr. Westley. I’ve 
been pointing out the best dancers and all the good-looking 
men. Speaking of good-looking men, do you know who 
that is—the tall man with the gray bair and black mustache 
—there by the rail?” 

** Yes; 1 met him this evening. His name is Rowat. I 
had quite a long talk with him,” replied Mr. Westley, in his 
element at being able to give information. “A singularly 
fortunate (from a worldly point of view) and apparently 
gifted young man. He is going to Madras to take charge 
of the Indian branch of a great London company. It is a 
truly exceptional opportunity, such as doesn’t come to one 
man in a thou t means a fortune to him if he is at all 
cleyer. Yet, instead of being duly grateful for his prosperity, 
he seems of an almost morose disposition—the result of some 

it sorrow (or, more likely, sin) perlaps.” 

Mr. Westley belonged to that large class who, having once 
launched out upon a subject, never can be induced to desist 
until they have turned it inside out and shaken it well. So 
he entered on an account of his talk with Rowat, branching 
off into a description of an argument they had had on the 
advantages of territorial government for India, in which dis- 
cussion it appeared he had signally defeated the younger 
man. 

Janet heard none of this monologue. She remained in the 
same attitude, her very heart and soul going out to her for- 
mer lover, as, not twenty feet distant, he stood all uncon- 
scious of her presence. The moonlight had grown stronger, 
and faint clouds hung near the sea, causing strange light ef- 
fects, and enfolding the vessel in a veil of brilliant eale blue 
mist, through which here and there, like far-off fire-flies, 
stars shone out. A warm breeze off the shores of Africa 
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qoeph over Cis Sait, ene Be ship a gentle swaying mo- 
on. 


T seemed to be drifting through space together— 
she prs the man she had lost, and who had been so miracu- 
lously restored to her. The outer world was forgotten; all 
that was needed was to step forward and make her presence 
known to him. He had gained a position higher than they 
had dared to hope for even in the days of their engagement, 
and now there was nothing to part them. 

For a few moments the fairest of air-castles raised them- 
selves in the girl's mind, and she could scarcely realize her 
own happiness. 

Dancing had begun again. The Coromandel répertoire 
was limited, and again the strains of ‘‘ Love’s Golden Dream” 
rose: 

“Yet we shall meet at last, 
. Never to part aguin.” 

Watching Rowat, Janet saw his lips tighten and the heavy 
brows involuntarily contract as the music began, and knew 
that he, too, remembered the evening they had heard it to- 
gether in England, and that the pain of the memory had not 
grown faint with time. He had called that waliz a good 
omen then, and so it had turned out. The “‘ mists of pain” 
had all rolled away, and she could imagine bow his face would 
change when the slender figure came out of the shadow 
toward him. Her first duty should be to drive away the 
haggard, sad look from his eyes. 1t had never been there in 
the old time—unless, perhaps, on the day they separated. 
But it was cruel to keep him waiting there, ignorant of the 
great happiness in store for him. She would go forward 
now, and—perhaps they might even be in time to finish the 
**Golden Dream” waliz together— 

‘** Did you remember to mend Loretta’s dress before you 
came up, Janet? The child tore it badly coming up the 
companionway this afternoon. I told her to bring it to you, 
and you would have it mended so she could put it on to- 
morrow morning.” 

The music stopped suddenly, and with a shock that bade 

fair to body and soul Janet woke from her * golden 
bene her actual surroundings closing in about her with a 
rush. 
** What ails you?” continued the widower, peevishly. ‘I’ve 
spoken to you twice, and you've never answered. If you 
forgot about the dress, I suppose it is po more than I ought 
to have expected. The r children have been without a 
woman’s care so long, they can put up with a little more 
neglect. Though” (with a portentous sigh) ‘‘ Loretta’s dear 
mother would have remembered it. Of course it’s only nat- 
ural you should forget them sometimes.” 

The words brought before his fiancée's mind a vision of 
the thinly dressed, uncared-for trio of children as she first 

seen them at her father’s parsonage the previous wiuter, 
and also brought back the belief in her mission to care for 
them. This semi-fanatic idea asseried itself now with re- 
doubled force, and she saw as by a lightning flash where lay 
the straight road of her duty, the road wherein she must 
henceforth tread through all lite, even though the dead pust 
had burst aside the grave-clothes and pra beckoning her. 
She had given her life to be used for the good of others, and 
the feminine deity Self-sacrifice decreed that the love lost 
and refound, only to be lost again, must be put by with the 
rest of her former existence. 

With a long final look at the powerful figure and hand- 
some saddened face of the man she had loved, she turned to the 
ce little widower, who, in his ill-fitting grease-stained 

lack coat, was grumbling at her side; then calling on all 
the will-power she possessed, she held out her hand and said, 
brokenly: “I'm sorry I forgot the mending. Won't you 
take me back to the cabin? and I'll do it now.” 

Mr. Westley, somewhat appeased, took the proffered hand 
in his cold moist grasp, and together they went down the 
dark companionway. 





A CEREMONY that is to be repeated every year took place 
for the first time, on Decoration day, at Mount Moriah 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. This was the raising of a flag over 
the grave of Betsy Ross, who made the first stars and 
stripes. The ceremony was conducted by the U. 8. Grant 
Camp of the Sons of Veterans, and they have assumed the 
future charge of the observance. 

—Lady Mildred Jessup, the youngest daughter of Lord 
Strathmore, has written the music of an opera, of which her 
husband wrote the libretto. The opera is called Hthelinda, 
and has been produced in Florence, Italy, with great success. 

—During the recent trip of Mrs. Terhune (Marion Har- 
land) through southern Europe and the East, she secured, 
among other curios, a notable collection of rosaries. These 
are artistically arranged in her library, and there are among 
them representatives from us, Jerusalem, Bethichen:, 
Cairo, Alexandria, Athens, Pompeii, Rome, Florence, and a 
score of other more or less famous places. The materials of 
which they are composed present as wide a variety-amber, 
shell, glass, olive seeds, carved wood, mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
lava, silver, and pebbles, all being fashioned into Christian 
or Mobammedan rosaries and chaplets. 

—Miss Irwin, the newly appointed Dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, is a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. She 
spent much of her early life in Washington, and studied 
principally at home. It is said that one reason for her ap- 
pointment to the Deanship is that she is not a graduate of 
any woman’scollege. Miss Irwin expects to spend the sum- 
mer abroad, and will not assume the duties of her new — 
tion until the beginning of the next academic year. She is 
about sixty years of age. Her father was at one time United 
States Minister to Denmark. 

—Miss Nellie G. Robinson, of Cincinnati, the first woman 
lawyer who ever —— in the Criminal Court in that 
city, was graduated from the Law School about a year ago, 
but did not make her first speech until a few weeks ago, 
when she defended a man accused of felony. Although she 
lost her case, she was highly praised by the prosecutors and 
others for her skill and self-possession. 

—The Art Institute of Chicago has received a prize in the 
gift, from Harriet Hosmer, of the cast she made in 1853 of 
the clasped hands of Robert Browning and his wife. This 
is the cast of which Hawthorne wrote in The Marble Faun: 
‘It symbolizes the individuality and heroic union of two 
high poetic lives.” The autograph of “ Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Rome, May, 1853,” is on the wrist of one; “‘ Robert 
Browning, Rome,” on the wrist of the other. Miss Hosmer 
has refused in England an offer of $5000 for this unique cast. 
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HE'S GROWING OLD. 


ses E'S growing old!” Cuan that be true? 
Heart of my heart, I ask of you. 
I know my hair is turning gray, 
That I was fifty yesterday, 
But am I not the boy you knew? 


When noon has come there’s no more dew; 
When night draws near, the sky’s not blue— 


While I feel young, why should folks say, 
“He's growing old!” 
We've been together while youth flew; 


Your hair holds still its golden hue; 
If you are with me all the way, 
Till Death blots out our little day, 
Let men say then, while heaven I view, 
“ He’s growing old!” 
Viner, Van DE WATER. 


THE STORY OF A GARDEN. 
BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


LETTER L. 
Aprietuwaite, May 15th. 
Best-beloved Mary Ann : 

Thank you, dear; thank you a thousand times for the 
delightful invitation. But why need you heap up persua- 
sions and inducements with that furious Irish lavishness? 
Do you not know, Mary Ann, that already I adore England 
—that no colder word can describe the sort of emotion I ex- 
perience when I remember your Devon lanes, your softly 
flowing Thames, and, more than all—oh! more than all—your 
Oxford?....1 always see Oxford as newly rained upon—a 
gentle, leisurely, English rain—a mild, diffused yellow twi- 
light is smiling wetly upon my gray-walled garden—a weedy 
garden, full of crimson and pink poppies. The thrushes 
are singing and thrilling among the clean dripping leaves, 
— “ All the air, it seemeth me, 

Bin full of floating bells, saith she, 
That ring the tune of Enderby— 
The Brides of Maris-Enderby. 


....Indeed, you are under no necessity of Eng ont spe- 
cial inducements to persuade me to visit you and England! 
But, alas, not yet!....For “better or worse,” you know. 
And the worse is that Peter, like all American men, is 
too busy to travel. He says that if I wish it very, very 
much, | may go alone, but of course— Well, I don’t believe 
iu the sort of marine divorce which that implies. And, 
after all, one of my dearest desires in coming to you is to 
show you Peter. Fancy your not knowing Peter! And 
that my one meeting with your Gerald was that ridiculous 
episode on Thames bank below Nunebam! Does Gerald 
still keep the shilling I tipped him in my evil hour? I had 
so little thought that Ae would ever be Mr. Mary Ann!.... 

You will like Peter. He is nice, if I say it myself, as 
shouldn’t. Indeed —but remember, Mary Ann, I confide 
this to you as a secret, to be under no circumstances ever 
repeated—the American man is much nicer than he has the 
credit of being. He is even (remember, this is a secret!) in 
very many respects the superior of the much-vaunted Ameri- 
can woman—superior in simplicity and modesty of character, 
in unselfish devotion, in industry, and so forth. The truth 
is, my dear, that every people, however much they may 
choose to declaim democratic convictions, invariably create 
among themselves an aristocratic class. What matters the 
name? The world lays so much stress on nomenclature. 
Is an aristocrat less an aristocrat because he is not called 
Marquis or Earl?.... 

Well, the women are the aristocratic class here; and 
they have all the virtues, faults, and charms of aristocrats. 
They are indolent, brilliant, domineering, and selfish. They 
have polish, grace, and courage, are fond of luxury and 
pomp, are spendthrift, witty, and irresistibly attractive and 
ornamental... And the men indulge them, and yield to 
them, and ardently admire them; because human nature is 
always the same, and the working bee dearly loves and is 
dazzled by the gay useless graces of the butterfly... .. 

Ta-ta-ta!.. alloping furiously over hill and dale on a 
theory, you see, as usual. 

So now you know why I can’t make you a visit yet, much 
as I love travel and you. 

Some vaguely distant day Peter means to have more 
leisure, and meantime I garden. All women, you know, 
cherish a secret yearning to create, somewhere, somehow, a 
simulacrum of the vanished Eden, lost through their fault 
long since. At least, all daughters of Eve bave this desire 
—carry forever deep in their hearts some green memory of 
vanished verdure, of still waters and bending trees, of a fair 
and flowery paradise... But all women are not daughters 
of Eve, Mary Ann; there exist many children of the white 
witch Lilith, who have inherited, of course, none of Eve’s in- 
stincts and memories... . 

My garden has two purposes—is a kitchen-garden, in 
short, where beauty and use, poetry and cabbages, have their 
due place and proper admixture; and the amount of infor- 
mation and moral instruction I daily gather in that green 
close far exceeds in value and bulk either the roses or the 


pease. 

If Eve had paid proper attention to the demands of her 
Samper = it is certain she would have had no time for gossip- 
ng with smooth serpentine visitors, and would have gath- 
ered more moral lessons and fewer apples. . . 

Ah! happy you, who reap the fruits of others’ labors. 
You inherit—or rather you have married—hedges already 
grown, fruit trees planted a generation ago, walls ripened to 
mellow tones, and box borders not a mockery of the name. 
Here with me everything is to do. One-half one’s fortune 
goes into the ground in the shape of pipes and drains and 
road-beds before making a visible beginning. My garden, 
for example, is still so bare as to be scarcely modest, and yet 
a year's hard labor, and I tremble to confess how much 
money, have been spent upon it. And, after all, I shall likely 
never see its best beauty, though I hope another generation 
may because of it rise up and call me blessed. 

hese blessings of other generations are not a popular 
commodity with us in America. One is always having to 
recognize that American parents do not consider much what 
their children are to inherit. They take short views. Their 
houses are flimsy; for their children will never live in them, 
probably—the house is simply a tent thrown up for pro- 
tection against the weather during their own lives. They 
plant no trees; begin no orchards; shrink from encumbering 
themselves with land, It is still the spirit of the pioneer, 
the nomad—thinking only of to-day. The future bas but a 
Vague and shadowy existence for us.... 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Imagine to yourself, Marie Antoinette, a high level plateau 
at the head of « valley ; for that is where my en lies. 
To the east and north is a young wood of acacias, 
oaks, and maples, which shelters the plateau from the sea 
winds. Looking down the valley to the south one sees blue 
water winding in deeply among wooded hills, and these 
hills fold and fold away into infinite — distances. 
White sails drift about the line of blue like lazy butterflies 
on the hot summer days, but in stormy autumn twilights I 
see them sometimes scudding through the livid dusk like 
timid ghosts.... 

On this plateau I have enclosed two acres in a nearly exact 
square. From east to west is a broad gravel path, twelve 
feet in width, and crossing this at right angles from north to 
south is another path, somewhat narrower. Where the two 
meet in the garden's centre they broaden into a twenty-foot 
circle, where the sun-dial stands—a gray-stone sun-dial, on 
which lies a small carved boy attired in innocence, and with 
his fat legs stuck up in the air. He leans his chin on one 
hand, and with the other hand holds the needle. ...Mary 
Ann! I anguished over the legend for that sun-dial. It was 
worse than naming a baby. Think how many beautiful de- 
vices there are for sun-dials, and how as certainly as one was 
chosen all the others immediately seemed infinitely more 
suitable and delightful! 

I wanted the legend on the sun-dial in St. Mark’s garden at 
Venice—Horas non numero nisi serenas—and Fes languished 
to indulge myself in the device of the dial of the old Hétel 
de Hollande—Fallaces de notat annos nec ultima ni prior— 
and finally, after a travail of spirit impossible to adequately 
depict, I copied the Latin legend of a certain ancient dial 
face you well wot of—‘‘ Hope tells of years beyond these 
months and days.” 

After all, you know....There, I hear Peter coming! Not 
another word, of course! Good-by, and if you care to hear 
about the garden I will write—if not, not—because I live 
there and think there, and it and Peter are my only topics. 

With fondest love; PERIPATETICA. 


LETTER II. 
Arrietuwatitr, May 25th. 
Dearest Girl: 

How absurd you will think my last letter when it reaches 
you! How banal must seem long pages about sun-dials to a 
mother!—a brand-new mother, with a most miraculous and 
gifted son, who makes all gardens, and such like, mere im- 
pertinences not at all worthy of pen and ink.... 

You lucky woman! I both congratulate and envy you. 
With all my monomania about my garden, I could never 
put into my description of it that ineffable content which 

reathes through every line of your letter. Gardens do not 
lend themselves to ecstasies. Their delights are tranquil... . 
Could it have been, after all, that Eve wearied of placidities, 
and so was indiscreet deliberately—of malice aforethought! 
...-The truth is, Eve at that period of her career had had 
no experiences. To perfectly appreciate a garden one must 
have already eaten freely of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge. Diocletian, now, breaking away from the hot struggles 
and intrigues of an Imperial Court, could feel the real sooth- 
ingness of a calm, self-centred cabbage, or of a dull but 
estimable turnip. Eden is not a good starting-point; its real 
value is as a terminus... . 

You see, Lady Mother, that since I cannot write to you of 
babies, I must prate of my own small foolish interests, Per- 
haps I may induce you to look with more indulgence upon 
the garden when I tell you that on the instant I heard of 
little Herbert’s arrival I went out and planted a bed full of 
catnip.... 

In the circle about the sun-dial are four small semicircular, 
or rather quarter-circular, beds, edged with box and planted 
with standard roses. A standard rose, you know, is a tall 
stout stem of wild rose whose head has garden roses grafted 
upon it; so that the poor wild thing gives all her sap to 
nourish alien children. One of my childish story-books re- 
corded the sorrows of a standard rose who fretted dread- 
fully because she couldn’t produce her own pale ‘ipee chil- 
dren instead of the fat red changelings, who drank her blood 
without so much as ever saying thank you. She did man- 
age it once, secreting the baby among the foreign leaves, 
and confident its tender beauty must move the heart of the 
gardener, who whacked it off with his knife when he found 
it, and tossed the dead innocent into the weed-barrow. I 
believe she gave up trying to live at all after that, but I'd 
quite forgotten this plaintive garden romance when I cried 
out, indignantly, ‘ Why, Watkins, how dare you be so 
cruel!” yesterday, when I saw him nip off a native shoot. 
Plainly, he considered me crazy, and I walked away to the 
mignonette bed in much confusion, trying to recall why his 
conduct seemed so outrageous. I felt desperately silly when 
I did remember my poor rose of the story-book, but it was 
quite useless to explain to Watkins, and as he rather likes 
me, and thinks that for a woman I have a fairly i gar- 
den intelligence, I can see he has decided to attribute that 
outburst to the heat of the sun and my constitutional repug- 
nance to hats... . 

On either side of the broad main path I have laid out flow- 
er-beds five feet wide, backed by jours arbor-vite, which 
will some day be solid green walls, serving at once as a 
background for the flowers and a screen to shut away the 
cabbages and carrots from view. Of course the front of 
these s is bordered with box, as are all the paths in the 
garden. There is nothing so tidy and satisfactory. I find, 
however, that they must be set out in October to do well, 
and that their roots should be always well moulded up, lest 
the heat dry them. That arbor-vile gave trouble at first. 
The soil is dry and sandy up here on the plateau, and many 
of the bushes burned and died. But this year Watkins— 
whose knowledge is without limit—went to the nursery him- 
self with the wagon full of tubs of water, slapped each plant 
as it came out of the ground into the water, and so home, 
and immediately into the trench waiting, and they all flour- 
ish sweetly in consequence. 

The beds I have filled with old-fashioned perennials. 
Nearest to the hedge are the tall plants, and they graduate 
in size down to dial buds and forget-me-nots just inside the 
box border, First in this order are the sunflowers, which lift 
their broad yellow faces above the shoulders of all the oth- 
ers. Then come the hollyhocks, single and double, rose- 
colored, red, yellow, purple-pink, and white. Ranged be- 
fore them are the steeples of the foxgloves, hung with 
many-hued chimes; then the rank, deep-tinted peonies, dah- 
lias of all colors, the gladioli’s rainbow wands, irises like 
splendid butterflies, the coreopses’ fairy gold, the deep Per- 
sian colors of the zinnias, white lilies and red lilies and lilies 
freckled and freaked. And then the humbler low-growers 
en marigolds, pinks, campanulas, gillyflowers, 
and asters. 

The narrower cross-path I have trellised from end to end. 
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The half above the circle is planted with wistaria, trumpet- 
creeper, honeysuck)«, clematis, aud every sort of rose that 
climbs. ‘The lower half has Sy ye On either side 
of the trellises is a broad bed filled with annuals and bud- 
ding plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, mignonette, helio- 
trope, candy-tuft, sweet- , alyssum, poppies, sops-in- 
wine, pansies, violets, and sweet-sultans. So when I stand 
and lean on the dial I can look down four lanes of greenness 
and bloom. . . . 

How I fought for the straightness of those lanes!.. . and 
how persistently I rectified the winding paths that my 
friends and my eaten coiled around my feet at every 
preliminary step I took towards the garden. 

I hate » winding path in a garden. They are very well 
in woods or shrubberies, but a garden should give long 
vistas of untwisted, unbroken loveliness. 

you remember the vista from the terrace at Ver- 
sailles?. . . How the eye is led down flights of steps, along 
the great tapis vert, across the long pool of Apollo, through 
the proud allées, and so away over the plain into infinity— 
as it Seems—with an impression of something too vast and 
beautiful for life outside of a fairy dream ? 

And in all that garden of—of—oh, a prodigious number 
of acres!—there is not one winding walk. Circles, semicircles, 
squares, crescents—anything formal—as much as you like, 
but no haphazardry, no casualness. Lenotre knew that a 
garden was of its very nature artificial, and that its pur- 
pose was not to imitate nature, but to use nature for pur- 
poses of art. These horrid snug green lawns, with their 
rigidly careless clumps of things, their elaborately accidenta! 
winding walks, their paiustaking unexpectedness, are to 
my mind as vulgar as the odious corned-beef-and-mustard- 
colored villas with their card-paper turrets and purposeless 
gables which such gardens usually enclose. If one is the 
lucky possessor of broad acres, a park is a goodthing, but 
a fifty-foot park is somewhat lacking in majesty. America 
would be a pleasanter and far more beautiful country to 
live in if its republican people of moderate means would 
abandon ridiculously cheap attempts at baronial halls and 
lordly parks, and be content to set about the feet of simple 
houses pretty careful beds of perennial flowers, which re- 
produce themselves with but little labor from year to year. 
... A small square carpet of sone turf Ini somewhere 
under trees—a trellis walk ; a tiny pool, full of lilies, and 
set apart with forget-me-nots, a bowery seat—all arranged 
in delicate orderliness and fair proportion—and the three or 
four acres might be a never-failing fountain of beauty and 
delight, instead of— But there! the baby wants you, I am 
sure, so I will wipe my pen and shut the garden yate. 

Lovingly, PERIPATETICA, 





ANSWERS-T HIS 


} CORRESPONDEN 


On Scpsortnee.—Yon will probably find an old-blue ingrain paper the 
best effect with your Southern pine wood-work ; disregard the door and 
window openings and bave a wide frieze; with a large decorative de- 
sign, you can get a Chinere design—if you want to “live up” to your 
china; have sash curtains to match wall-paper. 

. N. B.—A bride not ouly may but should present to her husband any 
guest whom he has not met. It is not nice form to address an invitation 
in any care to “ Mr, and Mra Smith and Family.” Yes, at a family dinner 
fold your napkin carelessly and put it beside your plate, which should be 
or x the example of your bostess. 

J, O. Y.—The host with the lady guest of honor leads the dinner pro- 
cession ; the hostess always comes last, thus secing that all her guests 
have passed in comfortably and properly. The hostess is served t at 
a formal dinner @ la russe. 

Viviorry.—You may send your cards to your list as an announcement 
that you have returned to town. It is far more convenient to have a day, 
as otherwise ~ of necessity mise many of your callers, and an invitation 
for any time is really an invitation for no teme. 

Kirry.—We have no personal knowledge of the article you mention. 

Zu.pau.—An invitation written upon a calling-card is never good style ; 
in responding to it write on note-paper. You should send a card to each 
of ay 2 age mentioned upon the reception card. Yes, leave a card for 
eac’ y- 

y.—Have a plain carpet to match your side walls, and put rugs 
over it, unless you have hard-wood floor. t your bow-window with a 
window-seat, if possible; and have sash curtains of plain China silk in 
white, pale yellow, or bine, with a heavy curtain at the arch of the 
window. Have the same material for portiéres at the arch doorway; 
gray velours with colored decoration will look well. Have odd pieces ot 
furniture in delicate upholstery. 

Pranu.—* John cn. D.,” is the better form for letter-heads, etc., 
while a calling-card shou read, “ Doctor John Jones.” 

Mas. T. L. B.—A pretty flowered cretonne, India silk, or sateen will 
drape your white enamelled bed nicely. If yon have the colored spread, 
edge it with a raffle, and let it hang to the ground on the sides, and ex- 
tend over the bolster at the head. valance is separate, and, iike the 

read, should match the hanging of the room if they are in a color. 

‘or a white bed have a Marseilles spread and valance of muslin to match 
the curtains, The roll is seldom used with such beds. See the article on 
bed draperies in Bazae No. 11. 

Pansy.—It is not usual to remove gloves at an afternoon tea. A card 
uires no answer; a formal invitation does i ove. Al | 
invitation should be promptly answered. You might open the front of 
your bell skirt and insert a breadth of pink silk covered with net rnfles 
to match the yoke, or else drape it as you suggest on a black surnh skirt. 

Katuanine.—Moiré with dots or small figures and oddly watered, also 
bengalines with moiré designs, are used as skirts of the newest costumes. 
Gros faille—thickly repped silk—is now worn in Paria, and, it is suid, will 
be the prevailing silk in the winter. It is, however, too early to speak 
positively of next winter's fabrice. od 

Louise T.—M the waist of your cotton crépe dress like that of the 
“ Pink Dimity Gown” illustrated on page 421 of Bazan No. 21. 

Preeorry.—A n with large waist should not wear a round belt, 
but one pointed in back and front. It should then be trimmed length- 
wise with bretelles of lace or ribbon folded narrowly into the belt and 
broadening on the shoulders, where bows or epaulettes shonid be added. 
Get a striped crépon and make it plain on the shoulders, with the fulners 
= very closely inte the pointed front and back. The skirt should 

nang eo and easy-fitting on the sides and front, so that the hips 
will not be defined. 
otuxr.—You cannot have a more stylish model for the Galatea and 
piqné gowns of your danghters of sixteen and seventeen years than that 
of the “ Cotton e Gown ” iliustrated in Bazar No. 21 on page 42). 
Another good design for youthful dresses of duck and liven has » short 
double-breasted jacket over » foulard sbirt waist. You will find it well 
represented in Bazan No. 16 in a “ Brown Linen Costume,” on page 821. 
ss A. E. W.—For summer mourning dresses get crépon and barége 
and trim with English crape. Trimmings of crape siould be worn six 
months. Do not wear white waists or lace trimmings when in deep 
mourning. There are black lawns and batistes that you will find quite 
cool if made without lining, or else lined with lawn. Black Sooting o net 
insertion, or else gros n ribbons, are suitable trimmings. Each dress 
should bave a dra collar of the material or of its trimming, with simi- 
Jar eee J at the wrists. So you will not need neck-wear or cuffs. 
the lawn dresses for every-day nse get tamiee clot, or monsseline 
de laine, or mohair that has no lustre. Wear black undressed kid oe. 

Fay.—We do not reply “ persunally ” to such inquiries. Cut our 
princesse gown across the burt and evenly across the back. Then fill it 
out with a guimpe of China silk or surah of the same or a lighter shade 
merely gathered to the collar, or else tucked lengthwise. Put a ruche of 
satin ribbon asa heading to the princesse bodice,or have length wise bows, 
one in front and back, with long loops that reach ont to the sides. Have 
bishop sleeves of the silk and retain the cape as it is. 

H. i. D.—For your gray-blue crépon get a cream guipnre lace collar 
and cream moiré ribbon and make the waist like the first illustrated on 

ge 437 of Bazan No. 22. Have a plain ekirt, hung in full curved pleats 
nthe back. Make the dotted wool with a short double-breasted et 
and a green and white shot taffeta shirt waist, using the jacket model of 
the * Brown Linen Costume” shown in Bazan No. 16 on a ape Either 
of the two following models on the same page wili serve for your third 
sample with trimming of black satin. 























Fig. 1 Frock ror CHILD Fig. 2.—Frock ror GIrRi 


rrom 2 Tro 8 YEAS OLD 


For 


rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 


pattern and deseription see 
No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supp! No. V. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


PARENTS AND PARENTS. 


THOUGHTFUL consideration of the needs and ways 

of children, from infancy to adolescence, would lead to 

he conclusion that the wisdom of several serpents was re- 

quired to meet every fresh demand of their development. 

lhe wants of infancy, of childhood, of youth, and of matu 

rity are widely diverse, and it is patent to very shallow ob 

servers that no ordinary parent can give the best of what 
is called for by each stage of growth 

Some parents are at their best when their children are ba 
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Fig. 1.—Empnowenen Sipe Taste Scanr.—|See Fig. 2. ] 
For desigus aud description see Nu. LX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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bies. As nurses and care-takers of their chil- 
dren’s bodies they are in their element. The 
happiest time of such parents is then, and as 
we see them we wish, as they do, that their 
children might always remain babies, or that 
babies might forever find such perfect parents. 
The tiny weak mortal is cuddled and brooded 
over, its little body is kept in apse d healthy 
condition, its clothing is daintily fashioned aud 
faultlessly fresh. It is amiable and beautiful 
and healthy. Its parents are perfection—for a 
baby. 

Alas, it grows! It soon shows both faults 
aud graces, vices as well as virtues, after the 
mauner of its kind. Its character as well as its 
disposition begins to display itself, aud now it 
wants something more than an attentive nurse 
and skilful seamstress. It must be trained and 
taught. It needs a careful teacher, an observ- 
aut instructor. 

And some parents seem admirably adapted for 
just this work. ‘They are teachers by instinct. 
lhey take delight in the child’s opening and 
growing powers of body and mind. And the 
children of these parents are the carefully drilled 





Frock ror Gini FRom 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XIL ou pattern-sheei Supplement, 
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YACHTING OR 
Tennis Caps. 


For patterns aud de- 
scription see No. 
XIV. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Drawn-work BorDER FOR 
Srtpe-TABLE Scanrr, Fie. 1. 





Crocuxr Beacn 
on Tennis Car. 
For deveription 
see patiern-sheet 
Supplement, 


and correctly taught little ones whom it is a delight to meet 
and a gratification to watch. And the parents of such chil- 
dren will tell you that this period of the child's existence is 
their own happiest time. That it is when the child begius to 
show intelligence that they take pleasure in what they feel 
to be their true vocation—of teacher. And again we reflect 
—woh, that such parents might forever keep their children at 
the training period, or that all children might have parents so 
perfectly — to train them! 

But the children, even of such careful parents, have a way 
of shooting up into young girls and boys, with desires and 
aspirations, with determined wills, and an overw helming 
conceit of their powers, which their childhood never knew. 
The parents who felt themselves competent to drill and 
train and teach plain every-day knowledge to children often 
confess themselves powerless before the youth and maiden 
who begin to have affairs of their own to settle and problems 
of their own to solve. It is a guide and mentor who is 
wanted now. A parent who can manage and lead without 
appearing to do either. A parent of experience and deci- 
sion sufficient to turn the young life from the pitfalls around 
it, yet of tact and diplomacy and knowledge of human nature 
enough to deftly conceal the leading-strings. 

There are such parents, but it is a mournful fact that they 
seldom are found among the careful nurses and skilled 
teachers which before were all-sufficient for their children’s 
needs. And when the healthy babies and perfectly trained 
children of former years make mistakes which wreck their 
lives as young men and women, it is sometimes because the 
parent who was competent as nurse and teacher was not as 
well suited as a guardian and manager of opening manhood 
and womanhood. 

And perhaps the parent who is the wise and tender friend 





PLatTe Dory rok SMALL CAKES AND BonsBons. 


For pattern, desigus, and de-cription see No. VILL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Cenrne Picces.—FLonat Emprowery on Gukex Nev. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see No. XVL on patiern-sheet Supplement. 











to the grown man and woman is 
no less rare. The office of nurse 
must be dropped; the time of 
teaching is over; the guidance 
which was once all-important 
must be discontinued ; the child 
in future belongs to the parent 
only by love. He is a man, free 
to make his mistakes; to learn his 
lessons; to live out his life on an 
equality with his older brothers 
and sisters. 

And the extraordinary thing. 
after all, is not that we do not 
find all the varying abilities of 
parents combined in one man and 
woman: we could hardly expect 
that. The strange thing is that 
intelligent men and women who 
were marvels as nurses and play- 
mates and tutors should not rec- 
ognize the fact that there comes 
a time when these. professions 
must cease. That nature, and 
not their children, is to blame, 
when something more is demand- 
ed of good parents than the ca- 
pacity to be jolly playmates or 
strict teachers. Eva Loverr. 


SUMMER HATS. 


oo hat Fig. 1 has a crown of 

beige-colored chip with a 
turned-up brim of fancy straw of 
the same color. At the front is a 
large bow of four open loops of 


Fig. 1.—Hatr wirn Fiowers anv Ripson. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 









































Fig. 8.—Back or Gown 
Fie. 2. 


Fig. 6.—Back or Dress Fig. 7.—Back or Gown 
Fie, 4. Fie. 3. 


beige satin ribbon; long-stemmed sprays of blue corn-flow- 
ers are on both sides, and a smaller bow of four loops is at 
the back. 

Fig. 2 is a hat of tobacco-brown straw with a folded band 
of velvet to match. A large bow of golden-yellow moiré 
ribbon is on the left side, composed of fan-pleatings and 
two high loops, and a smaller bow of the ribbon catches 
up the brim against the back. 


DEEP BREATHING. 


T is only lately that much has 
n said in the public prints 
regarding the importance of deep 
breathing, though physicians have 
for many years been urging their 
patients to practise it. 1t seems 
singular that people should not 
have discovcred for themselves its 
advantages, for they ure very ob- 
vious, and follow quickly upon 
their cause. The most obtuse per- 
son who chooses to attempt alle- 
viation of any one of a dozen com- 
mon complaints by a serics of 
deep, regular breaths will be con- 
vinced of their efficiency. 

As in the case of every other 
natural remedy, its admirers often 
claim too much for it, but the 
most conservative who try it hon- 
estly will admit that it can doa 
grent deal. 

We all know that fear is a pro- 
lifie source of disease. A very 
large proportion of the cases in an 
epidemic are computed to be 
caused directly by nervousness, 
Almost any man, if told that he 
looks ill, is likely to be seized with 
whatever malady happens to be 
most prevalent. The grip hasdone 
much of its deadly work upon 
those who were too frightened by 
the thought of it to do anything 





Fig. 2.—Hat with Rreson Trina. 





Fig. 1.—Lawn Dress witu 
Biovuse- W alist. 


For pattern and description see No. 
XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Inpta Stik Gown and 
Sirk Musiww Care.—{See Fig. 8.] (See Fig. 7.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supple- For pattern and description see No. L 
ment, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Fieurrep Pigué Gown. Fig. 4.—Warre Serer Dress. 
(See Fig. 6.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Su-- 
plement. 


Fig. 5.—Tarreta Gown witha 
LACE. 

For description see pattern-sheet Snp- 
plement 











to resist its approaches. In a state of fear, 
as is well known, the breath comes faintly 
and in short catches. When the cause of 
the terror is removed, one draws a long 
breath 
by at least one excellent adage. 
not allow yourself to think that you are ill 
Keep on breathing deeply and regularly, and 
do uot give way to fear.” 

After exposure to cold, steady, deep breath- 
ing, often holding the lungs full of air for a 
full minute or more, has frequently broken 
up a chill. In seasickness the same treat 
ment, taken as the ship rises and falls, will 
often prevent nausea. Sleeplessness may 
sometimes be overcome by careful breathing. 

One prolific 
exhalations from the lower lungs, which a 
too shallow breathing fails to carry off. The 
breath should penetrate to the remotest laby 
riuths of these great sewers of the system 
in order to cleanse away their poisonous gas- 
es. It goes without saying that the looser 
the clothing the more thoroughly this vital 
work can be accomplished. If it be not 
thoroughly accomplished, there is bound to 
be trouble sooner or later 

Anemia, consumption, dyspepsia, some 
forms of heart-divease, and many other mal- 
adies are especially benefited by deep breath- 
ing One distinguished physician once re 
marked that he attributed his own excellent 
health largely to the habit which he had ac- 
quired of taking, when coming to a street 
a deep breath, and holding it until 
other side. In this way 
his chest measurement four 


crossing 
ad gained the 
he incre used 
Inches in two years 
to increase his chest capacity cannot employ 
a more efficacious and natural method than 


this 

4 5 common garden raspberry has at 
least the dignity of old family. 

back as the fourth century it was cultivated 


RASPBERRY RECEIPTS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| cream; vanilla for flavoring. Make a custard 


The mind-curists have enriched us | 
It is: ‘‘Do | 


of the milk, the sugar, and the yolks of the 
eggs, ——— with the vanilla, Split the 
cakes; lay half of them in the bottom of a 
giass dish; pour over them half the cream, 
and strew thickly with the berries sprinkled 
with sugar. Cover these with a second lay- 


er of cake, moistened with the rest of the | 


cream, and spread with the remainder of the 
berries. Pour the ice-cold custard over all; 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff mé- 
ringue with a little powdered sugar; mix in 
a handful of berries, and heap the méringue 
on top of the trifle. 

Black Raspberry Short-cake.—4 cups flour; 


| 2 table-spoonfuls butter; 2 cups milk; 1 egg; 


cause of malaria is the foul | 


Any one who wishes | 


| alone. 


As far | 


by the Romans, This species was the first | 
of the name; but there are other varieties, 
among them a few American natives of less 


value than those from an imported stock. 
All of them, foreign or domestic—yellow, 
red, or black—have a delicious and charac 
teristic flavor, the red possessing in especial 
measure a bouquet that is almost aromatic 

As is the case with most other fruits, the 
raspberry is never quite so grateful to the 
palate as when eaten fresh, with or without 
sugarand cream. It may be used as a sub 
stitute for strawberries in many made des 
serts, and has one advantage over the straw 
berry in that it does not lose so much of its 
peculiar flavor when cooked. 

Raspberry Méringue Line a pie-plate with 
good light pastry, and bake in a quick oven 
While still warm, spread thickly with red 
raspberries. Make a méringue of the whites 
of 4 eggs beaten stiff with a half-cupful of 
powdered sugar, and when it is a froth stir 
lightly through it a half-pint of raspberries. 
Heap the méringue on top of the berries in 
the pie-plate, and brown very delicately in 
the oven. Eat as soon as it is cool. 

Raapherry Cream 


cup sugar; 1 pint cream, whipped; 1 pint 
raspberry juice. Souk the gelatine one hour 
in the cold water, then put it with the sugar 
and boiling water in a double boiler over the 
fire, and stir until thoroughly dissolved. 
Add the raspberry juice; strain and set in a 
cool place. When it has begun to form stir 
in the whipped cream, turn into a mould, and 
set on the ice to harden. 

Raspherry Trifle 
such as are sold for a cent apiece at bakers’ 
shops; 1 quart milk; 5 eggs; 1 cup su- 
gar; 1 quart red raspberries; 1 cup sweet 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 






has been used fe over fifty years by millions of 
mothers f . ildren while teething, with perfect 
succes, It « the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhe Sold by droggiete in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—({Ade.) 


REMARKABLE PRESERVATION 
ie a characteristic of Borden's Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream. Always the same; is perfectly pure; 
entirely wholesome; free from substances foreign to 
pure milk. A perfect prodact accomplished by a 
scientific process,—{ Adv.) 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 
Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 











are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble, 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

- " Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. Param 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 
‘ameroe =" he THOMPSON'S FYE WATER 








Half-box gelatine; half- | 
cup cold water; half-cup boiling water; 1 | 


6 small sponge-cakes, 


half-teaspoonful salt; 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder; half-cup sugar; 1 quart berries. Mix 
the salt and baking-powder with the flour, 
rub in the butter, and add the milk and beat- 
enegg. Roll thisdough into a sheet half an 


| keep at night in a cool place. 


po pene Proceed in the same way with 
each successive layer, sprinkling powdered 
> ~ over the berries on top of the cake. 
aspberry Jam.—6 \bs. berries; 44 Ibs. 
sugar. Crush the berries with a wooden 
spoon, and put pulp and juice in a preserv- 
ing kettle. After they boil, cook steadily 
half an hour, stirring often. Add the sugar, 
cook twenty minutes longer, and put boiling 
hot into jars. If there is a great deal of 
juice, dip out part of it, and make ty it 
or reserve it for raspberry vinegar. Either 
black or red raspberries a > used for 
this, but the latter are especially delicious. 
Kaspberry Vinegar.— Mash 5 quarts of 
ere black or red, in a large crock, 
and cover them with genuine cider vinegar. 
Let them stand in the sun twelve hours, and 
Stir several 


| times during the day. Strain; put 5 quarts 


inch thick, and spread with it the bottom of | 


a greased baking-tin, Cover it with the ber- 
ries; sugar them liberally, and ny over these 
another sheet of dough a little thinner than 
the lower crust. Bake in a steady oven; cut 
in squares,and eat hot, with butter and sugar. 

Raspberry Flummery.—\ quart red rasp- 
berries; 1 small cup pearl tapioca; half-cup 
sugar; 2 cups cold water; 2 cups boiling wa- 
ter. Soak the tapioca several hours in the 
cold water, then put it on the fire with the 
boiling water and stir until clear. Add the 
sugar, and when the tapioca is lukewarm, 
stir in the berries. Eat when ice cold with 
cream and sugar. 

Raspberry Mousse.—1 quart rich cream; 1 
gill raspberry juice; half-cup powdered su- 
gar. Sweeten the cream, mix the juice with 
t, and whip all until very light and frothy. 
Freeze as you would ordinary ice-cream. 

Raspberry Ice.—4 cups water; 2 cups rasp- 
berry juice; 2cups sugar; 2 lemons—the juice 
Mix the juice of the raspberries and 
lemons with the sugar, and let them stand 
for an hour. Strain through a wire sieve, 
add the water, and freeze. 

Raspberry Cake Filling. — Beat stiff the 
whites of 3 eggs, adding gradually half a cup 
of powdered sugar. Spread the lowest layer 
of the cake with this, and strew thickly with 





of fresh berries in the jar; pour the strained 
vinegar over these; mash the berries, and let 
them stand twenty-four hours longer. 
Strain, measure, and to each quart of the 
liquid allow 1 pint of water and 3 Ibs. of 
sugar. Cook, stirring steadily, until the 
sugar is dissolved, removing the scum as it 
rises. When it comes to a boil take from 
the fire, bottle while warm, cork and seal. 


DARKENED SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
T is claimed by some physicians that the 
brain cannot rest perfectly unless all 

light is excluded from the sleeping - room, 


and whether in going to bed at night or sim- | 


ply lying down for a half-hour’s rest in the 








middle of the day, this precaution should be | 


taken. Where a house has an eastern or 


southern exposure the rooms will be filled | 


with light long before it is time to get up, 
and unless some means be taken to prevent, 
the morning rest will be more or less broken. 
Especially is this true in the case of little 
children, and it is well to accustom them from 
the first to sleep in the dark. 

In the absence of outside blinds there is no 
better way to secure this pleasant twilight 
so conducive to rest than by the use of in- 
side shades made of the darkest green hol- 
land, and they have a great advantage over 
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either inside or outside blinds in that they 
are so easily adjusted, 

They supplement but do not take the place 
of the ordinary shades, but are set somewhat 
inside, so as not to interfere with them, and 
are rolled up and quite out of the way when 
not in use. 

The best grades of this goods are durable, 
and with reasonable care will last for years, 
and from her own experience the writer can 
recommend them as a most desirable invest- 
ment. 

If the bedroom windows have upper pan- 
els of stuined glass in which so many mod- 
ern houses abound, the green shades should 
be set so as to cover these also, as an exceed- 
ingly unpleasant glare pours down from them, 
very trying toeyes which are trained to sleep 
in a darkness as complete as possible. 





MONROE & CO. 


ARE mY 


BANKERS 


Grand Hote! Voita, Como, Italy. 
Messrs. Ben Levy & Co., Boston: 

Gentiemen—i desire one dozen boxes of your 
“LABLACHE POWDER’ (cream). 1! cannot 
get it here, and thought by sending direct to 
you | could procure it quicker. Send sume to 
Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris (France). 
They are my bankers. Collect of them, or send 
bill to me, and I will remit at once, and greatly 
oblige Very truly yours, 

M 


rs —— -— 





THE LABLACHE POWDER 


Is a most delici preparation, harmless and 
agreeable; it will remove sunburn, tan, and 
freckles; it blends perfectly with the skin, so 
that its use cannot be detected; as a beautifier 
of the complexion it has no equal. Over one 
million boxes sold every year. Sold by leading 
druggists, or will be mailed to your address on 
receipt of 60 cents. BEN LEVY & CO., 
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French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 








| Children Cry for 





STAY THAT STAYS 


) DRWARNER'S CORALINE press stay [i 





Rene 


In yard engi, same a8 whalebone, 
also short lengths, muslin covered. 

Set for one dress by mail, 25e. Sold 
ads ere. Warner. Bros, 


v N.Y, and “ 








Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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BEST&CO 










63° 


Long nainsook slip— 
an especially pretty and 
sensible little day-robe. 
The fullness is gath- 
ered to the neck-band 
and falls in wide, full 
folds; both neck and 
full sleeves are edged 
with embroidery in neat 
pattern; wears and 
washes well, and is 
offered at the low price 


| 


‘ 
of 63 cents. | | ‘ 
By mail, postage paid, | 
6 cents extra. ' 


One of “the few good things for the 
baby” described in our little booklet of 
that title, which will be sent by mail 
on application. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St. 
New York. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price wenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mirs. Ka Kalamazoo, Mich 











Harper & Brothers’ | 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Potter’s Thumb. 


A Novel. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. Post | 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 so. 
| 

Theatricals. 
Two Comedies ** Tenants” — ‘* Disen- 
gaged." By Henry James. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, $1 75. 

A Prodigal in Love. 
A Novel. By EmmMA Wo tr, Author ot | 
‘‘Other Things being Equal.” Post 8vo, | 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Literary and Social Silhouettes. 
By HJALMAR Hyortu Boyvesen. With | 
Portrait 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. | 


(‘‘ Harper's American Essayists.”’) 


Perlycross. 
A Novel By R. D. BLACKMoreE, Author 
of *‘ Lorna Doone,” ‘ Springhaven,” etc. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 

A Traveler From Altruria. 
Romance. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of 
‘ The, Coast of Bohemia,” ‘* The World of 
Chance,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Pastime Stories. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. Iilustrated by 
A. B. Frost 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental | 
$1 25 | 


From the Easy Chair. 
By GeorGe WILLIAM Curtis. Third Series. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (‘‘ Harper's American Essayists.”’) 


The Exiles, and Other Stories. 
3y RicHArp HarpinGc Davis, Author of 
**Van Bibber, and Others,” ‘‘ Our English 
Cousins,” etc. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Pembroke. 
A Novel. By Mary E. WILkKtNns, Author of 
‘* Jane Field,” ‘‘ A Humble Romance,” etc. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. | 
Cadet Days. 
A Story of West Point. 
Kine, Author of ‘‘ A War-Time Wooing.” 
‘*Between the Lines,” etc. Illustrated, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


With Edged Tools. 


By Captain CHARLES | 


A Novel. By Henry Seron MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ From One Generation to An- 
other,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 


Latest Issues: Zhe Mouse-Trap. Farce. 
By W. D. Howeits. — 4 Likely Story. 
Farce. By W. D. Howe tts, Illustrated. 


32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Ca: or Maxico, on receipt of price. 
Harrer’s CaTaLocur will be sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 





| Price, 30 cents. 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 23, 1894 


| Cumberland, Md., 


| County, Md. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


For Baby’s Skin 
Scalp 
and 
Hair use 
Cutlenra Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the wok, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, | 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, | 
red, hands, chafings, simple rashes, | 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely | 


. 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- | ° ‘ » 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. e 

1d throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 


one aND Cuem. Conr., Bole Propa 
= * ‘All About Baby’ +s Skin, ” mailed free. 


It costs no more to put on 
and you save several times the 


expense of inferior binding and 





frequent renewals by using 


‘< 








Bias 





Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings 









E COMPLEXion 


LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


or GCandés milk & 
Yn, Se Estaptisoen 1849 en® 
- 3p. CANDES, 16, B+ S'-DEOS 










| which /ast as long as the skirt. 
Ask your dressmaker 


and your dealer. 





NOW READY—THE JULY PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, 


Containing the latest and best fashions; profusely illustrated; a mam- 
moth colored supplement of fashions ; numerous complete stories of ab- 
sorbing interest; and the opening chapters of a new and original serial 
story, entitled 


“THE SCENT OF THE ROSES”; 


Besides New Music, Embroidery, Designs, etc 


THE MOST COMPLETE MAGAZINE FOR LADIES PUBLISHED. 





Yearly, $4.00, including the extra Christmas number 


Of all Newsdealers and THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 
83 & 85 Duane Street, one door East of Broadway. 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 





Not a stitch in bay web 

The hold of a vice 

an mee a tear—Not a cut 
hi Warner Bros., N. Y.and 








The Perfection - 
of Olive Oil. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


**For Excellence of the Product ° 


and Size of Manufacture.” 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836 


DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES 
(MAIN LINE B. & O. R. R.) 





Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accord- 
ing to location. Address 

GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, Manager, 

up to June 10; after that 

date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 


GELLE Freres 


6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 





A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. For sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle | 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper's Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. | 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR | 


Et.UNE, the only genuine remedy for ree | 
ne atay | hair to its natural color; =e 2 ave and | 
harmless. fT is. por be 
tle. Draggists, or BroceLine Co., 377 on poo % 4 
Treatise on the hair sent on application, FREE. 








LADIES. EVERYWHERE 


use and recommend our popular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL 


WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES. 
If you cannot obtain them ot your 
dealer, send 4 cents for samples. 


SARERE. waEe ©... Boston. 











For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
lexion, use ‘only Pozzon1’s PowpEr; there 
8 nothing equal to it. 


Save Money, Time, and Trouble, and Cure 















GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted te both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 





by using KE. W°R CRHRAM BALM 
Apply Baim into the Nostriis. 
Price 50 cents. Druggists. 














The most | 


A.A. Vantine & Co 
A.Vanting & 60. 
Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, . 
AND PERSIA. 

877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 

For Wedding Gifts 
Nothing could be more acceptable 
than’ several pieces of our India 
Solid Silverware, which is made 

expressly for us at Madras, Delhi, 

and Cutch. The ornamentation 

(all hand work) is 

consists of deities, figures, animals, 


superb, and 


etc., all very perfectly wrought in 
repoussé and bas-relief. 


Card Trays, $18.00; Powder Boxes, $20.00; 
Card Cases, $24.00; Jewel Boxes, $48.00; 
Tea Sets, $122.00; Vases, $20.00; Rose Boitles, 
$22.00; Salad, Flower, and Punch Bowls,$24.00 
to $200.00. Also many unique designs in 
Chinese Solid Silver. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. Send for catalogue. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 








Dress Goods 


All our beautiful novelties imported 
to sell at from 2.00 to 4.50 per yd., 
including : 


Grenadine Travers, Two-toned 
Crepon, Lace Grenadine, Ribbon 
Crepons, and all other French 
Novelties, will go Monday 


at 98 Cts. 


(That's the cheapest line ever offered.) * 


Imported Cheviots (Striped and Fancy), 75 Cts. 
French Challies (Light and Dark), . 45 Cts. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


| Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 40th Streets. 





Headache Richard Il 


TABLETS 
Can be a ee 
are a positive 

Cu red Remedy for 


Nervous and Mental Exhaustion, Over- 

taxed Energy, or Acute Attacks of Indi- 

gestion. At all Druggists. 24 Tablets, 25 

cents; 5 Boxes, $1.00. Sample Free. 

Boesenroth-Obermann Medicine Co., Chemists, 
Chicago, Ill. 


< Or. THOMPSON’S EYE WATER 











A Request 


Readers oh Han Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
advertise- 


when answering 


ments contained therein. 


| | 





There’s many a truth that is spoken in jest, 
So listen to Primley’s suggestion : 
His California Fruit Chewing Gum is the best, 


PRI EST LEY’S " Smooth ced reas Fabric | | For it surely will aid digestion. 
‘ Blacks onl 
SILK WARP ° Y paca | | 
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rHE DOOR 


Beeaves 


LOUGH THE OANVAS 


NO RIGHT-MINDED 


INED CELEBRATION 


my twenty-second birthday next 
dey to her dearest friend 
it came around eight 
was Mies Flypp's reply. 
> 
r cateh an electric-eel 7” 
sure. [ had an experience 
er I caught him or he caught 
nite 


tit wher 


a 
retand that Parise and New York are very 


it 


ory 


: way 


different 


hey are. New-Yorkers, however, 
French from that spoken by the 


ee 


» in the doctrine of every 


believe that it should be every man 


HE In 


Is THE YOUNG MAN THINKING? 
Yes; 
WHertor THE sUBJECT Is—T 


LOST IN MEDITATION, 


PRESON HAVING A COANE O8 


WHETHER A MAN'S CONDITION Is MORE 


A DISCOVERY 


I eee A morver Like THAT | UNDERETAND WHY VISITORS ARK OOMPELLED TO LEAVE THEIR UMBEEL1LAS 


THE PATENT 


A DREAM OF POSSIBILITIES. 

I dreamed last night that woman had at last thrown 
off the chain 

"Neath which she’s groaned so many years of tyranny 
and pain; 

I found man hauled from high estate, 
might and power, 

By those who've had no rights before save courtesy 
and dower. 


shorn of his 


And what a wondrous change waa wrought! The 
cily’s streets were clean 

As any silvered pin could be—their like was never 
seen. 

The sidewalks gliste mned in the sun, 
snow, 

And all the carbs were scrubbed until they dazzled 
with their glow. 


as spotless as the 


Down in the City Hall, within the office of the Mayor, 

I faund a stately woman sitting in the ¢ivit chair; 

And al! the business of the town with neatners and 
despatch 

Was there transacted in a way you'd find it hard to 
match 


Aud as I walked about the square I-found that all 
was peace 

Since that gind day when meids replaced the men 
on the police. 

For man, brate as he is and bad, I think ‘twill oft de 
found, 

Reffaine from kicking up a row when ladies are 
around. 


Indeed, it was a model town, this place that woman 
ran, 

"Twas cared-for like a well-kept bonse. 
came to ecan 

The homes they'd Jeft to take our city’s inte rests Tn 
their care, 

I truly stood aghast to note the changes that were 
there. 


Bat when I 


The equalor that had been without was now, alas! 
within 

The rooms were dusty, and the babes were heavy- 
eyed and thin; 

fas, a the town was better kept than it had been 
hef« 

The home and all its peace and joy had gone for 
evermore 


For some one must take care of home; 
woman goes 

To cares political, to man mast come domestic woes; 

And no man ever lived, 1 vow, with strength to com- 
bat these, 

To meet domestic trials with a woman's grace and 
ease, 


and if the 


So, woman, won't you kindly take this little bint 
from me, 
And let things stay just as they are? for surely you 
agree 
A dozen mode! cities, each as prond as ancient Rome, 
Aren't half as fine an empire as one simple happy 
home. 
“Papa,” sald Willie, “I wish you'd tell me. If you 
were Queen Victoria and mamma was the Emperor of 


AN UMBRELLA HANDY COULD REFRAIN FROM 





FLY-ERADICATOR, AND 


TWO-MINUTE FARCES. 
THR PORT AND THE SPROLALIST, 


The Poet. “Excuse me for 
bothering you, Dr. Browne, but 
lam about engaging a stenogra- 
pher who bas ref me te you 
as to his capabilities. Do you 
consider Ro Hicks an ex- 
pert?” 

Eminent Specialist. ‘1 do,my 
dear Mr. Podlington. He ie a 
very expert, very faithful, clever 
man, 

The Poet, “ Aud you recom- 
mend that I emp him 7” 

Eminent ’ it, “I do 
most certainly. You cunnot 
make a mistake in 80 doing.” 

Poet. “Thank you very 
much, That is all 1 wish to 
know. Good-morning, doctor.” 

Eminent : ist “* One mo- 
ment, please, Mr. Podlington. 
What is your address? I wish 
te have it so that I may know 
where to send my bill.” 

The Poet. “ Your bili,doctor?” 

Rminent § ist. “ Cer- 
tuinly. My charge for a con- 
sultation is ten dollars, Mr. Podlington.” 

The Poet. “ Ah, of course. How stupid 
of me not to have observed it! H'm—t 
have no money about me, bat—ah—will 
this check for the open do as well?” 

Eminent Specialist indeed, yes, 
Mr. Podlington. (Glencing at the check. j 
Bat—er—Mr. Podlington—this check is not 
signed !” 

The Poet. “ No, doctor. 
bat Ili sign it if you wish,” 

Eminent. Specialist. “ Well, of course 1 
wish it signed. 

The Poet. “Very well, doctor.. Bat I 
suppose you are aware that a poet of my 
standing never signs anything unless he is 
well paid for it. This will cost you a 

Eminent Specialist. “Wm! fa! Well 

I fancy, uuder the cireumstances—we'd 
—er—we'd better call it square.” 


No, it is not— 


————_{_>——_—— 

Srvupenr, “How would yon advise mé to 
go abont collecting a library ?” 

Paorreson. * Weil, I'll tell you how I 
managed it. When I was yonng I bonght 
books and lentthem, Now I borrow books 
and keep them.” 

—_—_—_— 

“They say that duck gowns are to be 
worn largely this summer,” eaid Mand. 

“ Really 2” returned her brother. “Isn't 
it absurd the way people wear feathers !" 


HOW IT WORKED. 


MAKING LOVE. 


CONDITIONAL WILLINGNESS. 
Frances and her papa had a few squares 
to go, and the latter asked, 
bas Frances, shall we walk or take the street 
cars?” 
“Well, pa vepee, the little girl, “Pl 
walk if you ¢arry m 


te be ET 
There was a young lady of Vaesar 
Was wooed by a fellow from Masa, sir, 
He asked, “* Will you wed?” 
And the maiden she sald, 
“Well, rather! My anewer is, Yass, sir!” 


a ents we 

Jasrvan. “ What is the real difference be- 
tween inatinct and reason 7” 

Jomrvrrs. “TInetinet is what enables a 
woman to know what is right, and rearon 
is what enables a man to defend what is 
wrong.” 

“Oh dear!". groaned Hawkins. “T've 
got to run over to Philadelphia and back 
to-morrow.”’ 

“ What a growler you are!" said Hicks. 
“I's only half bad. I wouldn't mind 
coming back.” 


—_—_— 
The tide is high on the Jersey coast, 
Bat a thing that is higher etill 
Is the little reminder that comes from the 
host 
With “please remit” on the bill. 


THE INJUSTICE OF IT. 


“BEGORRY, THIS BUSINESS UV CARRYVIN’ BRICKS UP THREE FLOIGNTS UV LADDNERS ‘« 
HARRUD OV THE CONSTITUSHON, THE O1DEE UV ME DOIN’ TH’ WOORKUK AN’ anoTHrAa 
MON GITTIN’ TH’ BUILDIN’ MAKES ME THINK THERE'S SOMETHIN’ TH’ MATTHER wip TH’ 
GOVERNMENT.” 


ENVIABLE WHEN WE CAN DO ANYTHING HE China Got that?” 
WANTS TO, OR WHEN VR NEED NOT DO ANY- “Yes.” 
THING HE DOES NOT WANT TO “ Well, if youn was they, who'd I be?” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELDERBERRY DESIGN. 


See illnstration on page 490. 

4 &~ design is arranged for embroidering 

upon bolting-cloth for small vestibule 
curtains, or upon silk for a cabinet curtain, 
or to be put upon linen for a table centre. 
It will be found most effective perhaps upon 
thin material like bolting cloth, as the de- 
sign itself has a spreading and somewhat 
lacelike character which makes it appro 
priate for a transparent background. ‘Phere 
are four disks of different sizes in the design, 
two of them drawn in halves, which only 
need to be doubled to fill out the shape. 
Each of the disks can be used or placed sep- 
arately, as far apart or as close as one may 
wish, the distance between them depending 
upon the size of the curtain or material upon | 
which they are applied. 

For a vestibule curtain four feet in length | 
by one and a half in width five disks will 
make a very good showing, two of them 
placed quite near together at the lower end 
of the curtain, and three scattered over the 
remaining length, one of the lower ones 
showing the berries, and the other the | 
branching stems after the berries have 
dropped from them. 

The embroidery is to be done in filo flosses, | 
two shades of copper red and one of light 
green being required. The darkest copper | 
shade is to be used for the border ; the ber- | 
ries of the disks can be done mostly in the 
lighter shade of copper, although it is desira- 
ble to vary them by an occasional introduc- 
tion of the darker red, and also to use near 
the edges of the disk, light copper and green 
threaded together in the same needle. The 
stems are to be done entirely in the green 
flosses; the delicate branchings can be easily 
expressed by rather long single stitches, using 
from two to three threads of floss in the work- 
ing. 

If the design is used upon linen for a tea- 
tablecloth it will be found very dainty and | 
effective in white flosses, and the shield car 
rying initials and date should also be em- 
broidered, as it adds very much to the value 
of table-linen to be marked. The outline of 
the shield can be done in fine button-hole 
stitch over a thin strand of silk. The in- | 
itials and date, or the monogram if one pre- 
fers, are to be done in the old - fashioned 
marking-stitch 

This is a design which will well repay the 
worker, as it covers space and is effective, 
without very much solid work 








MAPLE SUGAR. 
NEW method of using maple sugar, 
which originated in the sugar-making 
districts, has proved so popular there that it 
will doubtless meet with favor in other quar- 
ters. 

Make an ordinary soda-biscuit dough, and 
when ready to roll out stir in a generous cup- 
ful of maple sugar which has been cut into 
the size of pease. Cut the biscuits of the 
usual shape, and let the whole process be as 
rapid as possible. Bake in a quick oven and 
serve hot. The syrup cooks out somewhat 
in baking, and forms a syrupy coating which 
is very agreeable 

Any that may be left over will be liked 
cold next day, and will also be found a plea- | 
sant addition to the children’s lunch-basket. 

A good liquid pudding sauce is made by 
scraping half a pound of maple sugar, and 
dissolving it in a cupful of cream or rich 
milk. Let it boil a few minutes at the side 
of the range until it has the consistency of | 
thin syrup, stirring occasionally to prevent 
burning. Batter puddings, or, in fact, any 
puddings which have no decided flavor of 
their own, are much improved when served 
with this sauce. 


-_ 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THES PROCTE? 





f. GAMSLE CO., OIN'T:. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard. 


| GERHAKD MENNEN CO., 


|= 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Makes, as no other 
leavening agent 
will, the dainty 
cake, the white 
and flaky tea bis- 


cuit, the sweet and tender hot griddle cake, the 
light and delicate crust, the finely flavored waf- 
fle and muffin, the crisp and delicious dough- 
nut, the white, sweet, nutritious bread and roll, 
delightful to the taste and always wholesome. 


I have found Royal Baking Powder superior to 


all others. 


I recommend it. 


M. GORJU, 
Late chef Delmonico’s, N. Y. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK 


o 


0 





An Unexpected Guest 


need arouse no honsewifely anxiety if 


Extract °f SEEF 


isat hand. A cup of Bouillon can be pre- 
pared in a moment, and it always delights 
and refreshes. 

Send for our book of ‘ 
—mailed free. 


‘Culinary Wrinkles” 


Armour & Company, sendin 





The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World's Fair are cleaned and 
“TR with 


SILVER 


ELECT SI RTICON 


EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
~ “ey combined in one piece. 
uantity for the asking. 
ive rood everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





‘ The name of the Whiting Paper Seaiitiee on a box of ate isa aienaie of excellence.’ 


ARE YOU GOING 


to the 


Quality,” 


mountains or the 
take with you a supply of * 


Whichever you c hoose, 
‘Standard Linen,” or “No. 1 


seaside ? 


those leading society papers which are sold by 
all stationers who cater to the best trade. 


These papers, as 


well as a variety-of others in various finishes and tints, are 

made by the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., and 
New York, which, for over a quarter of a century has been the largest producer 
in the world of fine paper for polite correspondence. 


" [Sitghess Meners at Chicago, 1893. 


THE 


Masons Hamlin 











Mason & Hamlin Pianos represent the highest degree 
of excellence; the finest material; most skilled labor; 
most durable construction; purest musical tone; most ele- 
gant case-work and design; used and endorsed by schodls, 
conservatories, artists, teachers, and the public generally. 

Instruments Sold for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Fully illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 
on application. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 


_MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
|TOILET 
POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as & Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

| for infants and adults. 
te Sati i j Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Biotches, Pimples, and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggist or mailed 


for Bcent*. Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper 





Newark, N. J. | 


Insist on — dealer eens a papers. 




















FOR HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. J} 


Summer Vacation 


described in a mew illustrated book “ Scumen 
Homes amone tite Gaeen Hits or Vermont anp 
ALone Tue Suorrs or Laxe Cuampsarm,” containing 
selected addresses of the Best Family Homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices from $4 
to 810 per week, also list of finest Hotels, with 
prices and Excursion Rates, Out-door pleasures, 
fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unexcelled 
Mailed free on application to 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 
S.P.A., 353 Broadway, N. Y. 


S. W. CUMMINGS, 
G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’ S Castoria. 


489 





| sona 


| most acceptable and 
| ing and truly benefic 


taining Essayists of this country. 
volumes 


Literary and Social Silhouettes. 


| Studies of the Stage. 


enjoyment, when rightly used. The many who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, with less 


| expenditure, by more promptly adapting the world’s 


best products to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure liquid laxative 
principles embraced in the oumelly Syrup ot Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
a pen to the taste, the refresh- 
al properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and F evers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 


| met with the approval of the medical profession, 


because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowel: 


| without ae them, and it is perfectly free from 
le 


omer objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA Flt. 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 


je A informed, you will not accept any substitute if 





VIN MARIANI 


POR NOURISHES Body and 
Brain 


STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 4ND GROCERS, 


Se t F AVOID 8UBSTITUTIONS. 
Mi FTG, aibum, 75 porTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@] MARIANI & CO., 59 West 15th St, New Yorx. le 


HARPER’S 
AMERICAN ESSAYISTS. 




















° oy “ 
A series containing selections from 


| the writings of some of the most enter- 


The 
are bound uniformly in orna- 


| mental cloth, and sold at $1 00 each, 


By 


HJALMAR HjoxtH BOYESEN, With Portrait. 


By BRANDER Mart- 


rHews, With Portrait. 


| Americanisms and Briticisms, with 


Other Essays on Other Isms. 
MATTHEWS. With Portrait. 


As We Go. By Cuaries Dupitey War- 
NER. With Portrait and Illustrations 


As We Were Saying. 
DUDLEY WARNER With 
Illustrations. 


From the Easy Chair. By 
WILLIAM Curtis. With Portrait. 


From the Easy Chair. 
1AM CurTIS, Second Series. 


From the Easy Chair. By Grorce W1L1- 
1AM Curtis, 7Z*ird Series. With Portrait. 


The Work of John Ruskin: Its In 
fluence upon Modern Thought and Life. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Portrait. 


Picture and Text. By Henry 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 


From the Books of Laurence Hutton. 
With Portrait. 


Concerning All of Us. By Tuomas 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, With Portrait 


By BRANDER 


By CHARLES 
Portrait and 


GEORGE 


By GeoRGE WILL- 
With Portrait. 


James. 





| Criticism and Fiction. By Wiuiam 


| Dean Howe ts. With Portrait 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


aa The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 

will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 

part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors—W orld’ s Fair. 
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ELDERBERRY DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY 
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How TO 


LMOsT 
d nothing 
to hold cut th 
that wil 


ARRANGE FLOWERS. 


nything will do if you have 
better, but the prettiest vessel 
»wers is of clear smooth glass, 
show the stems inthe water. After 
all the varieties of flower-bowls and con- 
torted vases, nothing suits the purpose bet 
ter than a common drinking- glass for a 
bunch of roses or a handful of sweet-pease; 
and a dinner plate bordered with rose-gera 
nium leaves and spread thick with tonch 
me-nots picked from the stem makes a dish 
fit ‘‘ to set before a king.” 

A single spray of wild rose, 
soms, or hawthorn in a narrow -mouthed 
vase is more effective than a mass of blos 
wwaded together Indeed, 
be crowded, but should be al 
yw their beauty of form; 
nor, as a rule, will they look their best in a 
rling of varieties. If you have enough 
ich kind in a vessel by itself, 
1g stems in the centre, shortened tow 

sides of the giving the effect 


apple blos 


80m cr 
should nevet 
lowed room to sh 
ming 
of them, pute 
with lor 


ards the vase, 


of heaped-up abundance without heaviness | 


Some respect should be shown 
also to the natural habit of growth. I have 
sometimes seen a distracted assembly of 
looking like nothing in nature, and 


or crushing 


flowers 
certa 
uncomfortably in a 
stems thrown upward and heads droop- 
vessels for holding cut flowers 
straight sides—from which deft 
fingers and a keen sense of the fitness of 
things would draw beauty enough to sweet 
Set the stalk of a lily up 
what a regal air it 
y three or four stems 
of larkspur or foxglove ina tall narrow vase; 
nasturtiums, deep and rich, in a wide 
thing 
velvet-lined helmets. Lay the pe 
letting them fall over the 
them in the garden bed; 
that tea-rose put in a wineglass and keep it 
beside you, that not one breath of its deli 
ious fragrance may be lost; pick out the 
sies, and they will just fill and fit one of 
graceful vases scarcely thicker 
rrve finger 


or reclining 
bow! 


should have 


en a whole house 


right, as it grew, and see 


es to its surroundings; 
ginss, 
with n 
color or 
tunias in a tureen 


sides, as you see 


slender 


a few flowers of each 
er, they may be arranged together 
al pl sure For this a deep wide 
Cut the stems short, and lay 
ger flowers in the middle, separating 
onflicting colors with white or green, and 
wder with small light blossoms 

Of course I am talking to people who live 
in the country or country towns, where th« Vy 
bring in the flowers from their own gardens 

or from their generous neighbors’—and the 
woman who jas a few feet of earth has neg 
lected her ground and her opportunities if 
she cannot draw something from it to deco 
rate her house from spring to fall 

She may sometimes have to resort to oddi 
ties, but they will never be out of taste A 
plait of swordlike leaves of flower-de-luce 
reminds one of Joan of Arc’s * keen-edged 
decked with five flower-de-luces on 
each side. 

The rich purple-bronze of the 
will please an artist’s eye, and the fine-spun 
feather of the carrot will look like a floating 
cloud in the dim cool room. Blossoms of 
wild carrot set loosely in a wide-mouthed 
bowl are very dainty, as indeed, are endless 
gifts of wild things from the woods and road 
sides, if we will only accept them and use 
them right 

Vines draping the walls, running up the 
tall clock, pictures and mirrors, or 
falling in graceful festoons from shelf or 
mante!, give the last touch of elegance to a 
room. For this there is nothing more lovely 
than the wild clematis, with fragrant white 
blossoms; and the smallest lady’s - bed 
straw,” a delicate plant with tiny flowers 
and whorled leaves, loops back a 
with infinite grace 

Long zigzag stems of 
may be found fresh after other plants are 
killed with frost ; and nasturtiums, brought 


there are but 


} 
is good 


sword 


beet 


across 


in before they are nipped, will grow in water | 


long into winter 

When you have 
don’t set them on the 
rocco-bound books ; if possible give them a 
table to themselves; the little old stand your 
grandmother used to set her candlestick on 
will do. And, above all things, let them have 
a white background—a cover made of a 
piece of the linen sheet 
wove will draw out the exquisite tones of 
color sometimes secreted in the flower, and 
haply draw from your own inner being some 
soft sweet shades of tender memory. 

We have all seen a room transformed by 
the advent of fresh flowers, and I recall a 
poor little boarding-house room that had an 
air of heaven, all from a large glass beaker 
that held stems of the pale blue wild aster. 


arranged your flowers 
table among the mo 


MODERN BATH-ROOMS, ETC. 


tbe prevailing fashion amongst those fa 

vorites of fortune who are owners and 
occupants of the palacelike mansions that 
are springing up on the eastern side of Cen 
tral Park is to have their bathing-rooms as 
luxurious and ornamental 
and bedrooms. A bath-room is no longer 
a place for the ablutions of all the 
of a family, where the housemaid has a cup 
board for her brushes and brooms, and where 
little 





inly nothing in art, thrust into a pitcher | 
curving | 


to detract from their glowing | 


| calls a sea-weed dinver at the 


leaf | 


| the Latin countries. 
| of Russia, 


| tasteful 
curtain | 


| the ladies of the court assuming the 
“the gadding-pea” | 


your grandmother | 


as their boudoirs | 


members | 


boys and girls may sail their paper 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


boats by way of an occasional indulgence. 
Every member of a millionaire’s family in 
these days has a suite of rooms for bis or 
her exclusive use, consisting of the sleep- 
ing-room, dressing or sitting room, and bath- 
room. Onyx is the favorite stone for the 
belongings of a modern bath-room. It was 
introduced a few years since by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Vanderbilt, the-walls of whose bathing 
apartment are entirely of white onyx, as are 
also the furnishings. The floor, of course, 
has its rich soft rugs, and there are cushions 
to the one or two chairs that the room con- 
tains, but no upholstery, and the draperies 
are all of muslin or some light washing ma- 
terial, so that microbe or insect life could 


| find no resting-place in the apartment. In 
flowers | 


the new and spacious mansion which adorns 
Fifth Avenue at the entrance to Central 
Park, Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s bathing 
room is modelled very much after her sister- 
in-law’s, except that it is much larger and 
with more decoration about the ceiling aud 
side walls. There is little danger of the 
onyx bath-room coming into common use, 
which is what all dainty women of the pres- 
ent day desire so much to avoid, as the ex- 


| pense of it is far beyond the means of any 


but the very rich. White Carrara marble 
and prettily decorated porcelain have been 
used in the furnishing of Miss Gertrude 


Vanderbilt’s bath-room, the ceiling of which | 
is exquisitely painted in cloud effects, with | 


which the side walls harmonize. Miss Van 


derbilt’s bedroom and boudoir are all in white | 
and blue, and, to use the expression of one | 
“the sleeping-room is a | 
| dream of beauty in the palest blue.” 


of her girl friends, 


Imagination seems to be exhausting itself 


| in the production of novelties for dinner ta 


bles, and in all the great capitals of Europe, 
as well as in the larger cities of our own 
country, the most lavish expenditure seems 
unequal to the task of providing something 
absolutely new under the sun. A London 
florist has achieved fame avd immortality, 
however, by the introduction of what he 
house of one 
of the leaders of fashion. As every one 
knows, the tints which the ‘‘ alge” assume 
are extremely delicate and lovely, shading 
from softest pink to a dull brown, and when 
arranged in shells and with carefully shaded 
lights the effect is so fairylike and beautiful 
as to suggest me rmaids’ grottos and eve ry 
thing that is fascinating in the unknown 
worlds beneath old ocean’s waves. A satin 
scarf the length of the table was embroider 
ed in traceries of sea-weed, as were also the 
dainty doilies on which reposed the pale 
green finger-bowls. The china for this re 


past was ordered for the occasion, and was | 


of the old sea-weed pattern which our grand- 
mothers used, on a ground-work of palest 
pink. At the urgent request of the artistic 
florist the ladies’ gowns were all of white 
find green or of delicate shrimp pink, and 
the general effect of the dining-room under 
these conditions, as can be easily imagined, 
was wonderfully picturesque. 


‘White balls” are of very frequent occur 
rence in St. Petersburg, at which the women 
are all costumed in snowy white, and a pro- 


| fusion of pearls and diamonds worn, but no 


entertainments 
given two years ago at 


One of these 
been 


colored gems 
was to have 


Newport at the celebrated marble house built 


by one of the Vanderbilt family, but absence 
and mourning interfered during that season, 


| and the idea has never been revived. The | 


notion is said to have been borrowed from 
the ‘‘ redoutes blanches”’ of the Carnival in 


who lived more than a century 
ago, introduced novelties for her own amuse- 
ment at the imperial palace which were less 
and more startling than the white 
balls. She insisted when the fancy seized 
her upon a complete reversal of costume, 
boots 
latter ar 


and trousers of the men, and the 


raying themselves in hoops, furbelows, and | 


feathers. Nobody found it very amusing but 
the Empress herself, who laughed immoder 
ately. The heavy military uniforms on stout 
old dowagers made them look highly ridicu- 
lous, and, on the other hand, 
men were perfect horrors in woman's dress 
and but for the despotic control exercised 


by a Russian sovereign at that period would | 


have rebelled and thrown up their allegiance 
rather than be subjected to such treatment. 





ADVE RTISEM ENTS. 


2) Care of the TEETH 


is of great importance. 
To secure a perfect 
dentifrice 
should be your aim. 
Test 
deliciously flavored 


Runifoam 


Sample vial mailed free. 
Address 


»E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, hase 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s s Castoria. 








The Czarina Elizabeth | 


the bearded | 
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Copyright) 
O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 

reasonable amount of riding on a 

properly constructed, bicycle. The 

theory that cycling was harmful has 

long since been exploded, and physi- 
cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 











Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


HARTFORDS 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
mental exhilaration which accompanies 
bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 


Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 
physical culture superior to any other 
means in use at the present time, The The Best 
the exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- J ¢ 
half the benefit derived, and the two | 1S Economy 
means combined should, in my opinion, 
POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
Its least vir- 
is that it 
lasts so. 


tue 


invested than any other 


BICYCLE. 


SEND FOR ONE OF OUR CATALOGUES. 
The Hartford Cycle Co., 
Hartrorp, Conn, 





is for 
the 
clean are com- 
fortable. 


Soap 


comfort: 


Can be easily, quickly ana 
cheaply obtained by using 
THE CELEBRATED 


White 


Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
frozen in leas time than in 
any other Freezer made. 
zhte is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
Ice Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
- —_ half the price charged by confectione 
, wality. A copy of “Fro in 
Don’t for water | INCOLN, author of Boston 
tions ay: making fifty va ot frozen ad 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Keo- = a Mpg te 
nomicai than a liqnid, because concen- J » 
7 1 th liqnid, t THE WHITE MOUNTAIN PREEZER CO., Nashua, N. i. 


trated, and housekeepers will find it — 


much cheaper to 
BUY 
Liebig. COrIPANY’S HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
LATEST ISSUES: 


Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- : P 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 7. A Little Journey in the World. A 

Novel. By CHARLES DUDLEY WAR- 
The genuine has NER. 75 cents. 
this signature on 
the jar, in blue:— Cord and Creese. 


60 cents. 


By JAMeEs De MILLE. 














| loos combined. vr 


. A Devoted Couple. A Novel. 
MASTERMAN. 60 cents, 


. The Price of a Pearl. A Novel. By 
ELEANOR HOLMES. 60 cents. 


. Tempe. A Novel. 
COTTERELL, 


By J. 


U.S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 
35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


Berkshire Hills | 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect «a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reason- 
able opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
arent : | Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ee D NOISES ,CURED Ca” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the 


DEAFNS3.% ing’ tna —_ I, we helped publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
ast ac vege States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. : 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair, 


By CONSTANCE 
50 cents. 


. The Swing of the Pendulum. A Novel. 
By Frances M. PEARD. 50 cents. 


. The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy. A Novel. By HAROLD Vat- 
LINGS. 50 cents. 


The Burden of Isabel. 


A Novel. By 
J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 


50 cents. 
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